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OR, FLOWERS OF LITERATURE, WIT & SENTIMENT. 


A mingled wreath 


of various hue, 


Composed of many a fragrant flow’r. 


THE FATE OF GENIUS. 
(By B. R. Swain, Esa. or N. J.) 


“Even av the tenderness that hour instils, 
When summer's day declines along the hills, 
So feels the fullness of the heart and eyes, 
When all of genius, that can perish, dies.” 


Byron’s Monody on Sheridan. 
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which is the last refuge of blighted hopes, 
and fallen fortunes, from the storms and un- 
certainty of life. 

Look on the youthful poet, with him the 
world is yet young, and all is drest in joy and 
gladness—the elements he breathes, the flow- 
ers that bloom in their fragrance around him, 


When the relentless hand of death deprivesj/all are a source of pleasure, pure, holy and 
us forever of all that was dear and cherished;//unalloyed. He sees the world as men doa 
when the fell destroyer prostrates the lovely|ibright and beautiful picture; to him it isa 
and loved, and life seems to have ‘* no charmjiscene of calm and unstained delight, for he is 
to wean us from the grave,”’ we close thelj/a stranger to its worthlessness, and has never 
agony of grief in the secret recesses of our||wept over the desolation of the heart, or the 


hearts, and in silence and solitude, mourn 
over our fallen hopes, and the perished dream 
that beguiled our early morning of existence. 
When the statesman, patriot, or warrior, de- 
scend alike to the lonely mansions of the 


delusive mockery that destroys the first ener- 
gies of youthful existence—he gazes in silent 
adoration on the midnight moon, as she careers 
through the dark blue sky. He seeks the soli- 
tude of the lonely wood, and listens to the 


tomb, the pomp of pageantry, all that can im- 
press the beholder witha feeling of reverence 
for **the mighty dead,” accompanies them, 
“a nation swells the funeral cry,” and ther 
names go down to posterity, adorned with all 
the blazonry and triumph a proud and a grate- 
ful country can bestow. But in the prema- 
ture fate of exalted genius, in the sudden de- 
parture of all that was bright and noble in in- 
tellect, there is a mournful feeling, “a kin- 
dred sympathy with suns that set,” a some- 
thing softer than sadness that pervades the 
heart, and impresses it more deeply with the 
uncertainty of life, and the instability of all 
human enjoyment. Genius has no country, 
its home is the world, all are alike ready to 
pay it homage, and thousands that would pass 
unnoticed the death of the patriot or sage of 
other climes, would feel it as a duty, as anim- 
pulse directed by the finer feelings of the 
heart, to bestow a sigh to the memory of de- 
parted genius. 

There is something that appears fated to de- 
Stroy early in life, the young and ardent mind; 
a consuming fire preys upon the spirit, a com- 
muning of deep thoughts wastes the frame, 
and the brighter the intellectual light burns 
within, the sooner the mortal thrall that binds} 
the spirit, decays, and returns to its native 
dust. Some have, indeed, lingered out a life 
of want and indigence, like the immortal Sheri- 
dan, receiving the world’s cold pity, while 
others like the unfortunate Chatterton have 


sighing of the breeze and murmur of the wa- 
ters. He loves the nights, for the world is 
quiet, and he is left alone with his own high 
thoughts. He stretches forth his hand, and the 
shadowy things of the invisible world are be- 
fore him, the “ firmless and the void.” But, 
there isin his eye a bright and unearthly light ; 
there is in his cheek a flush, but not of health : 
the spring comes in joy and gladness; the 
summer passes in glory and brightness, and 
his own loved autumn, with her melancholy, 
yet soft and pensive beauty, lingers around 
him. The sky is bright over him, and the moon 
sheds again her silver light from the expanse 
of heaven. But he sees them not; ere the last 
leaf had fallen from the withered tree, the 
‘dark angel” had his bow, and the grave clos- 
ed over the victim of thought, and the martyr 
of sensibility forever. 

Some have passed away early butin glory and 
triumph; their path was short but bright, and, 
like the erratic comet, left behind the remem- 
brance of its splendor for mankind to pause 
and wonder at. They are among the lofty of 


est mausoleum is a nation’s gratitude—their 
highest eulogy a people’s praise. 

The shores of the Morea, will long resound 
to the name of our lamented Byron, and many 
la Grecian maiden weep in mournful tender- 
ness over the early fate of him who poured 
his sweetest strains in praise of her native 
land, and whose last sigh was breathed ina 


anticipated the approach of death, and sought 
in an early graye, that dreamless sleep”| 


lprayer for its welfare. He died in the clime 
« loved, the classic soil of the buried brave, 


earth, and ‘* the loved of men.” Their proud- 
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/ 
too soon indéed to witness its regenerated their names go down to posterity as the bene. 


los 
liberty, but yet, while all of his fame and glory! factors of mankind ; they are wept over by the ral 
was fresh upon him. As long as the memory lovely and the young; they are mourned by un 
of their Harmodius shall animate the bosom of the votaries of literature and science. The fec 
the warrior Greek, as long as their land is re- warrior may have a costly cenotaph erected po 
membered in story, or celebrated in song, the to his memory, and is soon forgotten. But ate 
name of Byron will be connected with all that the names of departed genius are remember. nO 
is ennobling in intellect, or elevated in the ed to after ages, Their mortal part may moul- hi 
human character. der in the dust, but their spirit is abroad, and aa 
There is, while musing over the grave of hovers xround the scenes of its early inspira. les 
genius, a holy feeling that pervades the heart, tion. ‘Their fame is connected with that of : 
something that is allied to the softest and no-| their country; the very soil upon which they she 
blest portion of our nature. We revere the trod is consecrated ; and all that speaks, or sat 
talents of the departed. Weadmire the mind breathes of them, awakens an emotion of deep ev 
of him wh» sleeps beneath the “ storied urn,” ‘and lasting interest. the 
and wesmourn over that mysterious decree of | “ The meanest rill, the mightiest river, of 
fate, which wills that the young and gifted,! Roll mingling with their fume forever.” Pa 
should pass away in the morning of life, and we 
ere the high promise of their dawn was ac-|| THE GENTLEMAN MISSING. wa 
complished. Sapere aude.” Horat. bo 
We must not close this brief and hasty arti-|| “ Fools will be fools say what we will, met 
cle, without a passing notice, and a tribute of | And rascals will be rascals still.” c. wi 
deep and unfeigned admiration, to the memo-| Flight has saved individuals both in love se} 
ry of another genius, who has paid within a and in war, although the remedy seems to all 
few short months the last debt to nature. We bespeak weakness and fear, rather than to ed 
allude to the recent melancholy death of the argue fortitude and circumspection. ‘** Seek ral 
late Rev. Charles Maturin. Young, ardent, safety in flight,” said Lady Prudentia Ponder lis’ 
and possessed with the talents of the highest)te her lovely niece, Lady Virginia Flutter, an 
order, with a mind that looked beyond the, when importuned by the forward addresses of ms 
narrow confines of the earth, and things for-/a rake in very high life. ‘Withdraw from 
bidden to the view of common minds, few the scene of temptation,” wrote the best of M: 
like him could lay bare the recesses of the hu-; wives to her vacillating husband, Fitzamor, wa 
man heart, exhibit to the sight its various) when entangled in all the pleasures of a Paris sol 
changes, and excite in the bosoms of his rea-| life, masking, gambling, revelling, &c. A his 
ders, the mixed emotions of joy and sorrow, well-conducted retreat, even in a military air 
of terror and admiration. He was the Salvator! point of view, is a masterly operation ; but L\ 
of literature—struggling with penury unmerit-| my reader will be able to judge for himself in las 
ed, he still delighted the world with pictures, the present instance. Poyntz Sydney wasa at 
which, though sometimes wild and dark, were! member of a certain club in St. James’s street ; th 
always magnificent, and gifted with that deep he belonged to the Savoir vivre, the Union hi: 
and mournful beauty which is more touching, club, the Thatched House, the Philharmonic, te! 
to the feelings and awakens more powerfully) the Beaf Steak Club, and the Je ne sais quoi. de 
in the mind the thrill of interest. In his de-/ —Besides having a share in a box at the Opera, W 
scription of that passion which is the source and subscribing to a score of institutions, as- ul 
of all our happiness or misery, ‘* whose mar- semblies, and meetings, the Argyle concerts, co 
tyr is the broken heart,” he was unrivalled, as ‘coteries, &c. &c. he always passed for a man 6 
all who have dwelt with delight upon the pa-!ofsome talent, and merited the name of an th 
ges of ** Montorio” and ‘‘Melmoth,” or wit-| elegant scholar. These qualities were pass- th 
nessed the powerful exhibition of his ‘* Ber-| ports to the first company, and procured him (y 
tram,” can bear ample testimony. /popularity which he maintained steadily and nt 
But he too has gone : the worthlessness of respectably. In his dress and address, his sit 
life, the tempest of the world, is no more to, house, carriage, horses, establishment and ap- Ja 
him ; he has past ‘‘ the first dark day of no-| pointments, every thing was consistent, and 
thingness,” and now calmly sleeps in the last) in good style and keeping ; on which account Ww 
resting place provided by the hands of pious the strangers to economy of his acquaintance ec 
friendship or affection. set him down for immensely rich ; and his re- th 
And so it is: the young, the loved, the gay, | gularity, attested by his banker’s and trades- a 
the gifted, are doomed, as it were, among the | men’s books, gave him general credit, which, In 
first to depart, and happy are they who escape! had he been dishonorable enough to abuse, m 
_in the loneliness and silence of the tomb, the||he might have pushed to a very considerable gr; 
cold pity of heartless pride, and the grasp of)extent. Grave, good-natured, and well- ne 
unmerited oppression. bred, he offended none; if he won at play — 
Yet the destiny of genius is a proud one;'he preseryed the utmost composure; if he W 
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lost, there was not a disordered or de-!\demure sinner! Why, Bob Backhand would 
ranged line in his countenance: he was have procured him a thousand any day.”— 
unassuming amongst his equals, and per-|** And his honour’s tailor wont be able to take 
fectly at his ease amidst coronets and sup-|meausure fur measure,” insinuated into conver- 
porters, excellencies, graces, lordships, and sation Sir Benjamin Benares, the borough bro- 
statesmen; this equanimity, however, could)ker, who, having made his money in the muck 
jot escape envy, for there are always weak ‘of usury, could not bear to sce a rival in inde- 
minds enough to wish a man down to their | pendence, which the knight himself had earn- 
own level of grovelling passions and worth- jed by early laborious habits in a hostile climate, 


lessness. jand by subsequent monopoly, commercial 


Year followed year, finding my friend in |mancuvres, and political trimming. ‘ You 
the same prosperous circumstances, and in the jare pleased to be witty, Sir Benjamin,” sneer- 
same station and circle: all on asudden, how-\\ingly replied a member of parliament and 
ever, he disappeared from the drawing-room, neighbor of his ; ‘if you had talked of a ‘new 
the clubs, the concerts, theatres, and places ‘way to pay old debts,’ or rather an old way 
of public resort ; his carriage was missed in'|to pay all debts, you would have been more 
Pall Mall and St. James’ Street, his horses ‘correct, and would not have merited to be 
were no longer led up and-down facing what \cailed to order. We have all of us dined and 
was Queensberry-house, his share of the opera supped with the poor devil often enough ; and 
box was let toa guard greenhorn, who was I believe ona balance, I have a few hundred 
much more welcome to the right honorable pounds of his money won at whist, where /e jue 
widow joint proprietress, than the calm and) ne valait pas la chandelle, for I hate whist and 
serious Sydney. His name was taken out of moderate play : but there is nothing strange in 
all the club and society books before mention- ‘all this ; fellows of small fortune will cut high 
ed; in short, ** non est inventus” was the gene- into the first circles, and they must pay dear 
raloutery. It furnished a striking lesson to, for it ; banishment on the continent, or the 
listen to the hints and surmises, the inuendos rules of a prison, this is their only choice.” 
and good-natured remarks of his former inti-, At the Opera, nearly the same vein of kind- 
mates; at Bootle’s, the Savoir vivre, Kc. “ness and liberality ran through all his soi-di- 

“Well, for my part,” cried Sir Matthew. san friends and intimate acquaintance. Lady 
Martingale, **I always foretold that Sydney Kalendar assured her circle that he was extin- 
was not sfer/iing; that the bubble would burst |ruished for ever, his lights were put out, 
some day; all his affected calmness at play, never could he harangue the conversazione 
his contempt of bad luck, his cool unruffled (party, nor take share in the discussions of the 
air—I knew that it could notlast. D—n me, 'literary meetings at H— house ; he owed (she 
I wish that he had bolted before 1 lost the boldly asserted) a hundred thousand pounds, 
last two hundred to him.” * By Jove,” Jan-and his house and furniture must come to the 
guidly drew out Jord Tubereuse, *f what!— ‘hammer.—* Robins for ever!” exclaimed in 
the steady fellow off atlast! I wonder who gets an ecstacy the spinster Lady Barbara Bane.— 
his horses and his yellow tu), (animpertinent ‘1 shall get all his old China French clocks, 
term of contempt for his chariot ;) he had one ‘and the antique cabinet. Whata pretty bu- 
decentish black horse, ha! ha! ha! (laughing.) siness it would have been, had not his forbid- 
Well, Um giad that old Sober-sides is done jding frigidity disgusted me, when I thought 
up.” ** Quant a moi,” observed aninsuficrably |him a responsible person, and set my cap at 
conceited Galomaniac honorable commoner, ‘him!’ Even Parson Pilferphrase, who owed 
1 only regret his cook, (general applause ;)||him numerous obligations, confessed that he 
the colteltettes a la Soubise, the vol-au-vent, and jad views on his library. At length doctor 
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the rognons au vin de Champagne. 1 always \Dirtywork stepped in, and assured the party tig . > 
(yawning) thought Sydney a prosing en- ‘that he would ascertain every circumstance of 1 : a 
nuyeux, who bored us to death with his clas-)|his evasion, and would .bring all particulars Pe 
sics, and his long stories.” This passed in St.''to the duchess of Dampfame’s ‘ at home,” the eas 


James’ street, at the club-house door. ‘next night at twelve.—“ Remember twelve !” 
At the French play, the news of his retreat ‘sighed out lady Barbara ( Barbarous I had near- 
was received with uplifted eye-brows, elevat- ‘ly written) whilst the furies hissed apropos nm 
ed shoulders, smiles of gratified envy, and with, the ballet of Don Juan. ‘The curtain dropped, 
the most illiberal observations. —** Ruined tor but the thirst for scandal kept open the wak- 
a ducat !”? said Colonel Callousheart (bis East ing eye of gentle lady Bab. | 
Indian complexion lighting up with a ray of! he Dutchess was * at home,” and the in- 
malicious pleasure,) ‘faith, he played the’ jteresting hour of twelve arrived, when the 
game well; he must have hit a few of them ; doctor made his way through a crowded as- 
no doubt but the banker, and the coach-maker |semblage of rank and fashion, and gained the 
—the wine-merchant, confectioner, and club spot where lady Barbara was sitting, surround- 
waiters will have cause to remember him: a! ed by a rare set of fame stabbers, and reputa- 
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tion clippers and hewers. 
tor, what about the runaway ?”’ was articulat- regular hours, pure country air, greatly in- 
ed simultaneously by the tabby and spinster|creased exercise, and extensive variety ot 
tribe.—** Sailed for Calais in an open boat, I’ll!|scene ; and he felt his mind refreshed from the 
bet a hundred,” interrupted one, whilst lady absence of dissipation, and the effect which 
Bab sat tapping her feet and fan with anxiety; |the recruited body produced thereon. His 
to hear the worst.—“‘An execution in the! house was painted and thoroughly cleaned, 


* Well, dear doc-|'his health was invigorated, in consequence of | 


house!” exclaimed a divorced dame who had 
turned prude : *‘come doctor, out with it.”— 
“ Why, ladies,” cried the crest-fallen doctor, 
**I never was so disappointed in ny life ; after 
making all possible inquiries, he does not owe 
a shilling in the world.” ‘* Impossible !” 
screamed lady Bab.—‘‘ He has five hundred 
pounds in his banker’s hands.”—* Frightful!” 
cried her grace.—‘* His horses are at grass, 
and his carriage is sent to be painted ; he has 
only discharged two servants. ”’—(Prodigious!”” 
said the parson.)—*‘ the rest being on board-' 
wages, except one whom he has taken with 
him ; and lastly, his house is not to be let.”— 
** Nor his books to be sold!”? mournfully ac-' 
cented the Reverend.—“ But where did his 
servant say he was gone ?” inquired Miss Cas- 
sandra Winterfield.—‘‘ Only into the coun- 
try !” answered the doctor.—‘ And for how, 
long?” ‘*His domesticks could not tell.”— 


“Qh! I see through it all!’ resumed lady 


his cattle were reposed and brought into re. 
gular exercise for his use, and he enjoyed the 
calm which the cessation of thundering knocks 
at his door, from idlers and card-droppers, ef- 
fected. Nobody expected him, and he warn. 
ed his domestics not to announce his arrival 
until he should give them orders to do so.-- 
A literary work which he had a mind to sup- 
port and embark in, however, made it neces- 
sary for him to send to me, and I failed not to 
inform him how kind his friends had been in his 
absence. ‘It is tittle more than I expected,” 
observed he; **I saw through a number of 
treacherous acquaintances, base sycophants, 
and insipid guests,” continued he: ** 1 began 
to be aware that most of them only sought my 
society for what they could get of me, or ask- 
ed me to their Jate and feverish parties as an 
unit to swell the book of numbers. I have 
been long since tired of dissipated male com- 
panions and of flirting, gaming and gossiping 


Barbara ; ‘‘it is all a false display, the man is |temale ones, of painted faces, and false tresses, 
in the rules of the Bench, but the general and of falser hearts, and the most disguised 
blow-up has not yet come, and matters are features of the mind ; of the enormous expen- 
kept rie and pe for a time.”—*‘ All the ses of the clubs, and irrationality of living of 
ladies looked full of hope, as did Colonel Cal- the circle in which 1 moved ; and lastly of fol- 
lousheart, and Sir Benjamin, who joined the ly and ingratitude which one must be inces- 


circle.—** No, no,” replied the doctor, ‘for I)'santly meeting with in such company. Ihave . 


made injuiries both at the Fleet and at the!/cut all the clubs, and shall get rid of all my 
Bench.” —** How good of you /”’ muttered I to'lvisitors, except about half-a-dozen, ending our 
myself, overhearing all that passed. ‘* What) acquaintance with the last exchange of cards, 
can have become of him,” said two or three of |which shall nct take place, on my part, until 
the faded fair ones in unison and harmony to-|jone month after receiving theirs; nor shall | 
gether for the first time ’—“ Nothing so sim-|/forget to apply to miss Cassandra for the money 
ple,” observed lord Tubeureuse, ina consoling |which she owes me, nor to make Sir Matthew 
tone, ** the man has gaming debts that are not Martingale pay me the two hundred pounds 
generally known, orsome d—n incumbrance or) which he suid that he lost to me, but asserted 


other, and he has drowned himself!”—This:| falsely that | had received. 1 will not com- 


remark convinced them all.—‘‘ Poor silly fel-; 


low !” quoth lady Bab.—‘‘ No wonder!” ut- 


mit you as my friendly informer of all this du- 
plicity, but the actors in the plot shall read 


tered her neighbor.—‘“‘ I am sorry for it,’’ said jcontempt on my brow, and disgust towards 


Miss Cassandra with a smile in her eye, for she| 
had borrowed fifty pounds of him.—* Finally, 
the report was believed by all, and was circu-, 
lated in every quarter the next morning.—| 


them, by my shaking off their society.” 
He kept his promise and received with cold- 


ness and disdain the fulsome compliments of 
** Dear me!—how well you look !—Where 


Month followed month, and he was forgotten have you been? How unkind not to let us 
by those who had flattered and fed at his ex-, know something about you !—A trip to Paris, 
pense the most: but his unexpected return} no doubt ; a tour tothe classic ground of Rome, 
changed not only the face of affairs, but many, &c.—Are we indebted to a love affair, or the 
other faces. “mere love of romantic retirement for missing 

At the close of one year my friend returned : jone of our best friends ?” All this was replied to 
he had made the tour of England; yet, from)with coldness and that penetrating look which 
the change in the mode of his life, and the di- appals guilt; and at last the delinquents slip- 
minution of his expenses, he found himself; ped away from him, drove round corners, can- 
with half-a-year’s income before him, besides tered briskly on perceiving him, looked into 
the five hundred pounds in his banker’s hands; shop windows, and played the other stale and 
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Lumiliating tricks of those who are ashamed, 
to encounter the honest front of the man whom) 
they have betrayed and calumniated; the: 
detractors, although not cured of that execra- 
ble vice, felt, nevertheless, little in their own! 
eyes, Whenever Sydney appeared before them. 
The gourmonds lost a good table, the parson’ 
missed a kind friend, and the doctor lost a pa- 
tient; whilst he, returned from retirement,’ 
found his fortune suffice for every reasonable, 
expense, leaving him, at the same time, an 
ample fund for acts of glowing charity, which 
brought with them their own reward, and made 
him regret that such sums had been formerly 
diverted into anather channel. Nor did the 
Gentleman Missing spend his time and money 
in a foreign country ; he had made the tour of 
almost all Europe, as a part of his education, 
and he confined his travels on this occasion to 
his own native land ; first from a patriotic prin- 
ciple, and next for the purpuse of seeing many 
parts of England and Scotland till then un- 
known to him, and the beauties and curiosi- 
ties whereof amply repaid him for his journey. 
It seems certainly strange that so many Eng- 
lishmen who have travelled extensively abroad, 
should remain ignorant to the end of their 
lives of the curious and romantic scenery at 
home, and wholly uninformed of the local and 
statistical history of their native and neigh- 
poring soils, The lakes and mountains, the 
sea-ports, and richly cultivated tracts of land 
in England, and the sister kingdoms, together 
with their local and mineralogical, and geolo 
gical histories, are most interesting to a Bri- 
ton ; and it must be humiliating to him, from 
time to time, to mect with strangers better in- 
formed on these subjects than himself. ‘The 
utility and pleasure of these researches and 
pursuits were. obvious to my friend, after his, 
disappearing from the haunts of extravagance, 
and of false pleasure; but the knowledge 
which he acquired of the book of man by this 
neem wus immediately advantageous to 
im. 
Ifa number of those who waste their for- 
tunes and constitutions in Winters in London, 
and who are forced, trom their evil effects, to 
expatriate themselves, to the detriment of 
their own interests, and of those of their nu- 
merous creditors, would take a lesson from 
the Gentleman who was only missing for so 
short a time, the state of the country would 
be more prosperous, and (in the event of their' 
having dipped their estates) they would more. 
readily retrieve their losses, than from the 
change merely of folly and expense at home, 
for expense and folly abroad, added (most 
probably) to the degradation of national cha- 
racter, and, perhaps, to the inhabiting of a 
miserable French or German prison, far from 
the sympathies, assistance, and accommoda-' 
lon which they might experience amongst 


—< 


Britons, which they ought never to lose sight 
of, and which are always to be found by those 
who merit them, 
THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 


Go, restless nan, on woman's breast, 
Seek happimess and geutle rest; 
There earthly paradise is known; 
Peace, hope and joy’s united throne. 


On the banks of the far-famed Brandywine 
which empties its peaceful waters into the 
Delaware, and whose soil first drank the blood 
of the gallant La Fayette, stood a neat little 
cottage which had lifted its humble roof to the 
storms of more than forty winters. The hap- 

y inmates, blest with all that life could be- 
stow, had almost forgotten the injuries which 
their ancestors had received from the hands 
ofan oppressive people when they were driv- 
en out to plant the church in the lonely wil- 
derness. ‘ime, with his magic wand, had 
‘brushed away those tempestuous clouds which 
had originated in the bosom of superstition 
and bigotry, and had shed the sunshine of 
hope on the altar of despair. Though the 
hand of despotism still waved the sceptre over 
this asvlum of wretchedness, yet the mind 
in its fruitful resources, sought contentment 
in the pleasing interchange of a greater for a 
lesser evil. Such is human nature. The least 
remove from misery is construed into a great- 
ler proportion of happiness, and hope never 
fails to exaggerate the fascinating prospect.— 
Such were the feelings of the family of Bden- 
ficid. A happy pair indeed they were; blest 
with one son, 2 \outh who had arrived at his 
wentieth year, full of vigour, with an intellect 
aspiring. Education had unfolded to his view 
her trophies of art, of science and philosophy, 
snatched from the destructive influence of 
ages and empires, which his eagle-eyed mind 
surveyed with emotiens peculiar to him- 
self. His aged parents looked upon him with 
ddelight, and the tears of joy often rolled down 
‘their furrowed cheeks. Experience exercis- 
ed the powers of judgment in directing the 
youth to the path of true happiness, and laid 
open to him the snares and temptations which 
abound in human life. He listened with an 
attentive ear. His object was happiness.— 
He surveyed the precipice over which so 
many tumbled, and shuddered at the idea; yet 
in his pleasing dreams of future greatness his 
senses were mnperceptibly atuacted by the 
flowery paths of pleasure. He beheld Fame 
pointing with Gothic triumph to the golden 
characters inscribed with the pencil of immor. 
tality on her temple, and he surveyed the 
laurels which she held in her hand with a 
cautious but enamoured glance. And when 
imagination usurped the prerogative of reason, 
he discovered himself wielding the gleaming 
sword in battle, or dictating more lement laws 
toan injured nation. But his mind in all these 
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hallucinations was seeking happiness, and he ||the remembrance of the many happy moments 
looked forward with enthusiasm for the day!'which he had enjoyed upon that spot clung 
which should unbind the shackles of, parental close tu his heart, and cast a melancholy gloom 
authority, and give him the free agency to|over his mind; but when he beheld the brave 
seek the object of his wishes. The time ar-||Pulaski at his side, challenging him for the 
rived, and with it the field of action. ‘At that|,honors of the day, the reminiscences of child- 
important and never to be forgotten period of hood were forgotten, and the feelings of the 
America, the chains were unlocked from the''soldier became paramount to filial affection. 
Lion of England, and the spirit of vengeance} The battle commenced, and bloody was the 
and persecution which had been sleeping in contest. The haughty foe fell like ripe wheat 
the cradle of exiled innocence was roused and until the waters of the Brandywine assumed 
reanimated with double fury. The clouds of|ja crimson hue. Edenfield was seen in the 
prejudice and tyranny were spreading far along midst surrounded with smoke and fire. Bri. 
the western world, and the sons of America itish thunder shook the battlements of freedom 
beheld them with awe, but not with fear.— | that day, and doubt seemed for a moment to 
Edenfield was young and unaccustomed to hang upon the event ; but the daring sons of 
the tumults of war, but he was brave. His| liberty were forced to retire. Many of Bri. 
heart beat high with valour, and his enterpriz-|tain’s bravest heroes died on the field, and 
ing spirit languished for the opportunity of America’s warlike band retired with unfading 
committing some deed which might enrol bis, laurels. 
memory in the archives of fame, and gild his! It was at this eventful epoch, when Eder. 
Rame on eternity’s car. field was in the plenitude of fame, that he re- 
After a period had elapsed, and his parents) ceived a token of respect for his gallant con- 
whom he loved and venerated were silently duct. It was a golden medal with the impres- 
laid in the dust, Edenfield gained a commis-)sion of an eagle stamped upon the one side, 
sion in the army which had planted the ban-;and that of a heart upon the other, with the 
ner of freedom and the bulwark of destruction. ‘initials of a lady’s name. The note which ac- 
His martial soul gloried in the cause which led: companied it did not inform him from what 
him to take up arms against his fellow man, | fair hand it came, but that she had heard of 
and his gallant conduct as he dashed along his deeds and honored them, and that she had 
the lines in battle, stimulating his brave com-/seen and loved. His heroic heart was not 
rades to victory or death, won him the meed of impregnable to the tender passion, and he 
applause. His name became associated with sighed for the presence of so charming a fe- 
honor, and the fire of his ambition was height-' male as his imagination had presented to his 
ened into a flame of the warmest regard for his view ; but he had received orders to march 
bleeding country. But his military achiev- ‘and all further hope of a discovery was at an 
ments and intrepid bravery were not more ad- end. He was soon engaged again in the dead- 
mired, than bis humane tenderness was belov-) ly strife at Germantown and Trenton, still ris- 
ed when the din of strife was over; for a brave ing to higher glory. 
heart scorns the cruelty which cowardice in-') Thus he who sought for happiness through 
flicts upon the helpless. ‘The eye which be- the medium of fame, continued in the perilous 
held him lifted above the heads of the con-| struggle for independence, until the clouds 
tending hosts shouting courage in the cars of of war were dissipated by the returning sun- 
his‘dauntless countrymen, often danced with! shine of peace, and prosperity dawned upon 
delight at his noble exploits; and the same the infant cradle of liberty. But happiness 
eye could not restrain its tears of tenderness’ did not dawn upon the mind of Edenfield, 
when it witnessed his generosity to the fallen though his brows were bound with the wreaths 
foe. of conquest. In the deliberate moments of 
But his fame was not yet complete. The) reason and reflection, he found that the war: 
scenes of his childhood, in whose shade he’ rior’s laurels had been dipped in blood ; and 
had reposed at noontide in the morning of his ‘that his page of history was blotted with the 
youth, was destined to support the conflict tears of the widow and the orphan. The 
which should crown him with the perennial burst of passion was over, the flames of desire 
roses of fume, or bury all his former prospects’ had died upon the altar of the heart, enthusi- 
in the dust. Busy thought was awake in the! asm had sunk into apathy, and he discovered 
mind otf Edenfield the night preceding, and \to his astonishment that fame was but a breath, 
hope and fear alternately held the ascendan- |\a nightmare of imagination; and that happi- 
cy. ‘This was a conflict more terrible than/ness did not reign in the breast of the hero.— 
even the din of battle. It was the battle of} He rejoiced in the prosperity of his country, 
the mind. He beheld the sun arise which) but he perceived himself far from being hap- 
was to set upon his triumph, or cast a glimmer-| py. To fill up the vacancy which now occu- 


lections which his natal cottage inspired, and 


ing ray upon his solitary grave. The recol- ge his mind, he gave way to the allurements 
of pleasure ; but he soon discovered that in 
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cathering the blushing roses of enjoyment, he} majestic strains of Lim who sung the wrath of 
was lacerated by the poignant thorns of dis-) Peleus’ son. 

content. He was convinced that happiness; ‘Thus Edenfield rambled in the warm pur- 
could not be obtained by the gratification of} suit of happiness, but he found not the casket 
the senses, and imagined that a splendid for-|)which contained the jewel. He contemplated 
tune could alone bestow it. Fortune soon||the flowery scenes of Italy, the monuments of 
showered her golden jewels in his lap, but)/immortal fame which adorn the dreary land of 
alas! he found that his wealth wasa South Sea) Greece, the lofty magnificence of the pyra- 
bubble, an Alchymy of the imagination, which, mids of Egypt; but his bosom now sighed for 
could not convert his discontent into happi-|jhis native land. In France he received the 
ness. Perplexed and disconsolate he walked | \civilities of the great, and in England of the 
his splendid hall, ambulated the open fields, learned; but fame, pleasure, wealth and 
or reposed upon the voluptuous couch of in- learning had never instilled that joyful con- 
dolence. A ray of satisfaction would occasion-||tentment into his mind, which he had experi- 
ally dart into hus mind, but it was obnubilated |enced in the humble cottage. He returned 
by the idea that it was transient. Like the!\to his native country, and in a melancholy 
cloud which is illuminated with hghtning for moment determined to seck after happiness 


4 moment, his mind closed in tenfold darkness., 

At length Edenfield resolved to travel and 
store his mind with knowledge, which he) 
fondly conceived would insure to him the re-/ 


spect of the world, and infuse happiness into} 


no more, believing with the wise man that all 
is vanity; that when all earthly hopes are 
realized, satiety breaks the enchantment, and 
disgust embitters the enjoymentf 

In the hospitable city of Philadelphia, where 


his mind; but he did not reflect that the the gallant ship had landed him, he sought 
wisest men are seldom the happiest. He did) amusement in the society of the polished and 
not perceive that desire begets desire until)|the gay. Every cye in the assembly was 
that powerful principle of the intellect cannot||pleased with his martial manner and his gal- 
be controlled either by reason or philosophy. lant address, but there was a bosom which 
He entertained the most unbounded pros-|throbbed with an impulse unknown to any 
pects which reason could never realize, and jother, and the language of her eye was the 
hence came discontent and the train of moral |transcript of love. It was she who had re- 
and physical evils which is ever attendant on warded his gallant conduct after the battle of 
ambition in despair. His prospects in life had | Brandywine. In an oblique and delicate man- 
perished in his own estimation, and the only,ner she unfolded the circumstance of mystery 
resource which was left him to regain that|to him, and the happy Edenfield expressed 
sprightly vivacity which he had once enjoyed,(his gratitude of soul, through the medium 
was to travel into foreign countries, and study of the eyes ; for he had long since been taught 
the manners and customs of nations. \the science of the heart. They loved mutual- 

Steady to his purposes he soon found him-| ly. That tenderness which had so long reign- 
self riding on the lofty billows of the ocean, |ed in her bosom had become reciprocal, and 
surrounded by a prospect which he had never jhe owned in the moments of absence, that the 
before witnessed. A ray of light darted for a }greenest laurel which graces the brow of fame 
moment into his mind, but like that which)is prepared by the fair hand of woman, and 
plays upon the surface of the sea, it was soon interwoven with her love. He now discover- 
shut out by the nebulous cloud of desponden-jed, that the loudest shouts of the tumultuous 
cy. The meteor of hope was again lighted multitude, the lavish encomiums ofthe learned, 
up in the atmosphere of intellect, when he)jand all the gaudy garlands of civic honor were 
discovered himself treading upon the classic |but trivial, in comparison, in bestowing con- 


shores of Italy, and ruminating upon the fallen|jtentment, with the silent, but endearing ap- 


grandeur of the once mighty mistress of the) 


probation of a lovely woman. In her affection 


world. Whilst reflecting how many monarchs jhe placed all his hopes, and her presence 


of ancient celebrity had held the reins of em-| 
pire within the walls which inclosed him, he 
was irresistibly forced to relinquish those ima-| 
ginary miseries which ever prey upon a vacant! 
mind. From Italy he passed into Greece, and’ 
stood with feelings not to be described upon’ 
the ruins of Athens. On this celebrated spot! 
sacred to valour and philosophy, he felt a’ 
pleasing sorrow, a melancholy joy, to which: 
no language has ever yet appropriated a name.| 
Pausing, and passing by the tombs of oriental 
genius, imagination thundered in his ears the! 
sublime eloquence of Demosthenes, and the 


seemed like a silent little world where all the 


passions were at rest save that which had 
bound his heart in silken chains. 

‘Time passed smoothly along. The mind of 
Edenfield, so far from being vacant, and so far 
from being subjected to the numberless inqui- 
etudes which originate in vacancy, was em- 
ployed in the pleasing contemplation of the 
charms of her whom he loved, and with the 
happy idea of settling himself in life. How 
pleasing are the lucubrations of the lover !— 
He found that her presence was necessary to 


his amusement, his happiness, and almost his 
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existence; and he was convinced that her|i\mercenary nobleman; he became early in Jit: 
amiable accomplishments would increase with|/faithfully attached to a young lady of SuPErior 
eas, he opened the casket of his wishes to}|that man should desire in a female, beautify, 
the fair Ellen, which was sanctioned, and from)|amiable and intelligent; he soon inspired } 
the performance of the ceremony Edenfield mutual feeling in her breast, and precipitately 
rom the city they retired to a delghttul)/|time sunplicating his consent to marry. But 
oe spot in the country, and rejoiced alas! his inexorable parent vowed to disow; 
in the union of two souls so congenial to each him if he ever married without his consent, 
enfie at he had viewed human life on)/the name of his beloved in his presence. Hi 
a long and dreary path to happines u it ied; the lovers we i f 
and the genius which inhabited it. Imagina- land of freedom, where they arrived solitar 
tion, that magic lantern of the mind, had de-|! wanderers, without friends, and by relations 
ut the hope which he had indulged of disco- the exertions of my father on the shores of the 
very then proved to be but the ignis fatuus) new world, until in gaining a son, he lost hi 
of fancy, the mere indulgence of a noonday better half my mother. 1 saw not my father’ 
dream. In their retired retreat, in this soli- overwhelming grief at this calamity, but often 
tude made gay and pleasing by the presence have I sighed in sympathy of soul at his pa 
of Ellen, he could ask for no more. _ | thetic description of her death, and as often 
‘ lived a hung with rapture upon his words as he recit. 
ad collected around them, and the frosts of)/ed her acts of virtue and beneficence. From 
time had silvered their heads; still blest with the moment of my mother’s death his nature 
the consciousness of having fulfilled the duty) became changed, and although his affections 
pane in the por and ‘concentrated in myself, stilla 
cial paths of life. The hopes and anticipated sacred sadness ever afterwards spread a gloom 
happiness of Edenfield were thus realized, over his features—methinks I can see him now 
= he, let no inan seek after), with the eye of mind, his placid yet noble 
icity where his wishes can never be con- countenance beaming in all the eloquence oi 
ay b » In the ul home,) paternal lips. Excuse this tribute to a ; 

the domestic circle, and in the presence of an| memory, gentle reader, and I return to the 


amiable and beloved wife. morning after his burial—fatigued by a tumult 
MILFORD BARD. | of depressed feelings, tired nature’s sweet re 

storer fled my pillow, horrid phantoms flitted 

THE DREAM OF NEAVEN.. across my imagination, and clouds of sorrow: 


The first flash of morn had scarcely tinged! ful remembrance obscured the future from my 
the oriental sky with softest vermil, when I) view ; in vain I recollected the allurements of 
arose from my couch, weary and unrcfreshed. ithe world, all my reflections settled upon 
The preceding day had been one devoted to|\death—attired in sable garments, I walked 
‘sorrow, for the last remains of a beloved and; forth and wandered musing along the stream 
lamented father were deposited in the sepul-||whose tiny billows draperied the pebbled 
chre of departed spirits. 1 returned from his) shore bordering the foot of our cottage. The 
grave mourning internally—no tear started|'sun was just peeping in refulgent magnifi- 
from my eye, yet an oppressive weight of agony||cence above the eastern horizon, and reflecting 
seemed pressing upon my hosom—lI thought|/the tender penciling of the skies upon the 
my father was no more, and the dreary sound pellucid stream gurgling in chrystaline splen- 
of the earth as it fell upon his coffin seemed) dor before me—the feathery songsters carol. 
still to groan upon my ear—I strove to lose) led gaily, seeming to chaunt a melodious wel. 
myself in wild imagination, but in vain, the'|come to the rising blaze of glory—all nature 
corpse of my father still appeared before me,| trembled inconcertas the breeze, fragrant with 
pale and emaciated; his last groan seemed rol-||the evanescent dew, swept along through hill 
ling across my brain like a spectre dark and and valley; the long willows kissed the waters, 
ominous. Language cannot express how dear-||and the tall oaks bent in majesty before the 
y I loved my father ; he was the only parent, ||morning gale—I threw myself thoughtfully 
the only relation, indeed, I had ever known ;|;upon the mounded turf, and gazed enraptur 
the history of our family is brief and melan-||ed on the glowing canopy above me, and I be- 
choly ; therefore is it that I repeat it here :—||/held a white cloud moving through the clear 
My father was the second son of a proud and/ether like an alabaster] figure; it approached 
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nounced, My father stretched forth his hand 
and touched me, saying ‘Son of thy mother! 


behold and be wise,’’ and I immediately felt) 


myself translated to another region—I looked 
up and before me rose a wall of porphyry, sus- 
pended on which, by massy hinges, was a gol- 
den gate, on. this was graven in characters of 
fire ‘*a GATE OF HEAVEN”’—again my father 
pressed his hand upon my forehead, and I felt 
a second regeneration, a glittering veil fell 
from my eyes and Llooked upon the surround- 
ing brilliance with the perceptions ofa spirit, 
and although my body seemed to have disap- 
peared and fluttered into air, [ was still of 
mortal form, and conscious that as yet my 
worldly course was unfinished —a little while I 
stood lostin amazement before the portal of 
heaven, when suddenly the dimensionless sides 
rolled upon their hinges, and the light burst 
out irradiating the et ier beneath me with con- 
tinued flashes; the presence of my parent sup- 
ported me in this hour oj trial, as borne on by 
an invisible power I felt myself in heaven— 
one burst of angelic melody fell upon my ear, 
and millions of seraphic voices mingled in one 
symphonious concert of salutation—a sky com- 
. posed of variegated suns hid the everlasting 
throne, and him who sat thereon, from my view 


ed, rolled.a river whose stream was clearer than 
chrystal, and whose waves glistened like mol-, 
ten silver; the bed thereof was one combined 
| arch of precious stones; laving playfully in 
its waters and sporting upon its banks where 
the rapturous spirits of the righteous, singing 
4 with voices harmonious songs of glory and 
brotherly love—on the other side roved pro- 
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onwards and I proceeded; the next objects 
which fascinated my attention were palaces of 
alabaster of immense magnitude; here were 
held festivals of holiness and every pleasure of 
the imagination, every charm of the fancy here 
rolled on with one eternal and untiring chain 
—pleasures unthought of by philosophers, un- 
imagined by poets and unheard of by mortals 


jforever reigned ; all was bliss, sympathy and 


adoration—further yet I proceedea through 
arches of delicate coralline, variegated with 
stones and sapphire, amethysts and diamonds, 
which hung in resplendant clusters upon 
boughs of transparent evergreen; beyond the 
path to which my footsteps were confined I be- 
held a wilderness of woods, the trees of which 
seemed totterim?’ with abundance of fruit of 
delicious aspect; there also were rivers whose 
waves beamed brighter than azure and glis- 
tened like liquid fire ; the shores thereof seem- 
ed composed of particles of fine gold; a little 
further on might be seen the fadeless amaran- 
thine bowers waving with the balmy breeze of 
heaven—there also countless millions of re- 
deemed souls outspread their radiant wings 
tinted with the brightest hues of the rainbows 
and shouted with symphonious minstrelsy, 
** Glory to God! Hosanna.to the Redeemer!”’ 
Fountains forever flowing with the waters of 


life, and tables sumptuously garnished with 
rich unearthly luxuries were scattered pro- 


fusely around—song's of triumph and of praise 


alternately burst from the spiritualized beings, 
wheeling with the ficetness of lightning upon 
their pinions of mingled colors—lost in amaze- 
ment at the magnificence and glorious sight 
| i€W ibefore me, paused in my progress, when my 
4 —on one side my path, to which I was restrict- | 


father thus addressed me: “ My son, thus 
much of heaven’s glory have you been per- 
mitted to behold that your heart might be 
open unto wisdom, that the warning knell of 
a father’s departure from Jehovah’s footstool 
might not be neglected, that the words ** Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth” 
might not be forgotten—he pressed his hand 
again upon my forehead, and Lawoke, and in 


: miscuous choirs of seraphim and cherubim a little while was conscious I had been dream- 
e ringing forth mellifiuent notes upon their ing. FREDERICK. 
lyres of orient gold-—further on I saw groves 
n: and arbours hung with pearly grapes m massy |. HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 
1. clusters, with fadeless forests waving theiram-| To the philanthropist, who contemplates 
}. brosial tops and diffusing round a fragrance,,with an impartial eye circumstances as they 
e more delicious than the breath of Arabia’sffreally exist, this world presents a scene re- 
h spicy exotics—fresh roses and hiacinths start-!plete with horror, misery and degradation : 
| ed up each instant, and the warbling of notes)|whether he glances over the pages of history 
“4, ten-thousand times sweeter than the songs of||and views the actions of men who were des- 
e the nightingale floated on every zephyr.—|jtined to wield the sceptre and wear the crown, 
ly Here sisters and brothers, wives and husbands,||who at their nod can summon millions to their 
r- parents and children commingled without dis- presence, or by their frown can shake the 
e- tinction in celestial adoration ; joy smiled upon||fates of empires; or whether he turns his eye 
ir every countenance and a crown of rightcous:| to the humble and more degraded walks of 
d ness sat upon every head—here I wished to life, where the light of science and true reli- 
linger and mingle, but my parent still pointed:!gion never shone, he beholds the same pas- 


«= 


nearer and nearer, and at Jength stood before} 
me inthe form of my father—a lustre even! 
brighter than the sun illumined his counte-!| 
naice, one spotless rarment floated around 
him, fire flashed from his eyes and glory sat)! 
upon his countenance—I gazed upon him)! i 
whilst wonder stupified my every faculty—lI)| ey 
essayed to speak, but my utterance trembled | 
noiseless into nothing ere my words were pro- | 
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influencing the mind of man. At one time, 


he sees powerful nations arrayed against each 
other in contest, and thirsting for each others 
blood ; and at another, he beholds the lurkin 

assassin, urged on by the same ambition, and 
stimulated by thesame revenge. Often, in re- 
viewing the annals of antiquity, have we seen 


some mighty monarch, sacrificing the lives o 


_ thousands, and revelling even in a brother’s 


blood to write his name upon the temple of 
immortality. Often too have we seen some 
audacious wretch, raising high the bloody 
banners of conspiracy and rebellion, rallying 
around him a horde of demons, more inhuman, 
if possible, than himself, and overwhelming 
his country in all the miseries of a civil war. 


Thrones have tottered to their foundations, 
kings have been humbled in the dust, and even: 


the whole earth itself has been shaken by the 
commotions of men. 

But we meet with the most open and dar- 
ing depravity at every step, even in common 
life. Regardless of the mild precepts of Chris- 
tianity, and uninfluenced by that salutary go- 
vernment which is intended to embrace the 
happiness of all, man breaks over every bar- 


rier, and removes every obstacle to gain the 


every false religion, that we behold scenes no 
less aggravated than those, and over which 
angels might justly weep. Why are our ears 
daily shocked with the horrid detail of robbe. 
ries, murders, and every specics of crimes— 
crimes which cast a stain so foul upon the cha. 
racter of man that nothing but the blood of 
redemption can wipe it away. Well might a 
Howard have mourned over the miseries in. 
— to our nature, and well may we drop a 
tear over the guilt which will sooner or later 
‘incur the just vengeance of an all-wise God. 

| But when we consider that Christianity is 
‘advancing with rapid strides, and when we re. 
flect that literature and science, joined hand 
in hand, are fast sweeping away the mists of 
ignorance and superstition which have so 
long lowered over the human race, we fee! 
that the day is not far distant when men shia! 
cast off the nature of a lion, and ‘Christ 
shall rule king of nations as he is king of 
saints.” H.W. 3. 


ST. CRISPIN’S DAY. 
This day is still recorded and kepta holiday 
in the English calender. ‘Two brothers, Cris- 
pins and Crispianus, were born at Rome, 


object of his pursuit—no matter if he sunders, 


every tie of conscience, and destroys the finest 
sensibilities of his nature—no matter if he dis- 
regards the laws both of God and man, and 
sets himself in open defiance against his ma- 


ker. 


stamped in the most legible characters the 
wickedness and depravity of our nature. 


But if we wish to see the passions of the hu- 
man breast painted in their most horrible co- 


lors, and exerting their mightiest efforts to 
poison the happiness of man, let us for a mo- 
ment look to the savage and barbarous isles 
of the Pacific, where the deluded fanatic, sunk 
in the most profound ignorance, and shroud- 
ed in an almost impenetrable superstition, 
considers it an act of devotion to his gods, to 
plunge the dagger into the breasts of his off- 
spring, or offer up the partner of his bosom on 
the blazing funeral-pile. Here we can see the 
dismal effects which flow from minds unres- 
trained by those rules which govern men in 
civilized life, and unawed by the righteous 
mandates of heaven. Here we may witne 

the wild actions of men, whose’ passions are 
unsubdued by religion, and whose minds are 
not cultivated by science. Who that has been 
a spectator at those hellish superstitions, which 
guide mankind in those dar 


spots, does not feel a deep and almost agoniz-' 


| 


countries, where the standard of the cross has 
long been reared, and has long thiumphed over 


ing sympathy for their degraded situation ?— 
Yet it is too true, that in the most enlightened 


| 
| 


His principles are, to exalt himself and| 
depress his fellow-men, and on his heart is 


whence they travelled to Soissons in France, 
about the year 303, to propagate the christian 
religion. Being desirous of rendering them- 
selves independent, they gained a subsistence 
by shoanidne: It having been discovered 
that they privately embraced the christian 
faith, and endeavoured to make proselytes of 
the inhabitants, the governor of the town im- 
mediately ordered them to be beheaded, 
about the year 308. From this time the shoe- 
makers chose them for their tutelar saints. 
With reference to this day, we introduce 
an anecdote of Charles the fifth. This sove- 
reign, in his intervals of relaxation, used to re- 


| 


and heathenish 


;tire to Brussels: He was aprinee curious to 
know the sentiments of his meanest subjects 
concerning himself and his administration, 
therefore often went incog and mixed himself 
in such companies and conversation as he 
thought proper. One night his boot requir- 
ing immediate mending, he was directed toa 
cobler.—Unluckily, it happened to be St. 
Crispin’s holiday, and, instead of finding the 
cobler inclined to work, he was in the heighth 
of his jollity among his acquaintance. The 
Emperor acquainted him with what he want- 
ed, and offered him a handsome gratuity. 
“What friend!” says the fellow, ‘do Fy 
know no better than to ask one of our craft to 
work St. Crispin? Was it Charles himself! 
would not do a stitch for him now; but if 
you'll come in and drink St. Crispin, do and 
welcome: we are as merry. as the Emperor cali 
be.” The sovereign accepted the offer, and 
= a return for his hospitality, gave the cob- 
blers a coat of arms, being a boot with an im- 
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perial crown on it. There is to be seen 4 apparently native graces; and all the advan- 
chapel in Flanders adorned with a boot and | tages she seemed to have derived from edu- 
imperial crown on it; and in all processions cation, was its having called into action those 
the company of cobblers take precedence of perfections which would have otherwise been 
the company of shoemakers. ‘obscured by the artless innocence of unin- 
It remains only to be observed that the shoe-' formed and unconscious modesty. 
makers of the present day are not far behind; Ata ball, to which Mrs. Pembrook was 2 
their predecessors in the manner of keeping ‘constant visitor, that her fair trust might be 
St. Crispin. From the highest to the lowest, indulged in every proper amusement, and 
itis aday of feasting and jollity. It isalso, we mingle with the high circles of life, in which 
believe, observed as a festival with the cor- her birth and fortune had placed her, she en- 
porate body of Cordwainers, or shoemakers of gaged the notice, and, as she was soon taught 
London, but without any sort of procession on te believe, the affections of Mr. Howell, an 
the occasion, except the proceeding to a good officer in a regiment of dragoons, which was 
tavern to partake of a good dinner, and drink) then quartered in the city. On the following 


the pious memory of St. Crispin. Besides day the young officer attended on Mrs. Pem- 


— 


the cay being the Anniversary of St. Crispin’ brook, and supporting his pretentions by a 


and the battle of Agincourt, it is also, that of; candid account of his fortune and family, en- 
the accession of George IIIf. in 1760, and of} treated her permission to pay his addresses 
the death of Hogarth in 1764. ito her grand-daughter. As no objections 
——— could be made, and as the prepriety of his 
MATILDA. conduct recommended him in some degree, 
Matilda Pembrook, was the orphan daugh- she made no scruple to comply with his re- 
ter of an eminent lord in the north of Ireland, dest, and added to this indulgence assuran- 
and maternally allied to a family not less no-' Ces of her best offices in his favor. _ 
ble in blood, than in those virtues which dig-| Nor was his suit to the fair Matilda long 
nify rank and add lustre to distinction of birth preferred in vain. Mr. Howell possessed an 
and titles of honor. . agreeable person, and engaging manners: he 
She lost both her parents at a very early had lived with the world, and was what iS 
age : and the care of her person as well as of commonly called a polite and accomplished 
her fortune, which was about fifteen thousand man: though his understanding was only of 
pounds, devolved on her grand mother; a the middle rate, and his knowledge of that 
venerable matron, whose unbounded affec-' superficial kind which is acquired, without 
tion and unremitting attention, left her dar-| study, by a converse with the higher classes 
ling ward little to regret in the loss of her re. ol mankind. As Matilda’s heart was whol- 
latives, who she was unable to recollect, and ly unengaged, and Mr. Howell was the first 
whose endearments could hardly have exceed- who had seriously offered incense at the 
ed in tenderness those which she received shrine of her beaufy, she soon acknowledged 
from the most amiable and most affectionate’ 2 preference for him. Settlements were ad- 
of women. _justed and an union immediately took place 
Mrs. Pembrook had resided in the country, in which every circumstance concurred to 
till her grand-daughter arrived at the age, promise complete and lasting felicity. 
when it was necessary she should acquire, But the views of men are too often clouded 
those accomplishments which are neither.so by the mists of passion, prejudice and impe- 
easily nor so happily attained under private tuosity : they extend not to the distant pros- 
tuition, where there is no competition to in-)|pects of future events: too eager to hesi 
spire emulation, nor any expectation of praise tate, too opinionated to doubt, and too de 
to excite a laudable ambition to excel. termined to be convinced, we rush blindly 
At this time Mrs. Pembrook removed with’ |into precipices replete with danger : and urg- 
her lovely ward to the city of Armaugh, where’ ed on by the delusions of Hope, embrace the 
she could procure instructions in the polite ‘shadowy phantoms of untried expectations, 
arts of the fashionable world, not inferior to which in the event, change their appearan- 
the best which could be obtained in the me- ces, and exhibit the horrid spectacles of dis- 
tropolis ; and the good old lady enjoyed the ‘appointment, dissatisfaction and disgust. 
satisfaction of watching the improvement of | Such was the case with the unfortunate 
her grand-daughter, in a progress which kept, Mrs. Howell. The gay, the smiling, the obse- 
pace with her warmest wishes and most san-| quious lover, was soon metamorphosed into 
guine expectations. the insipid, the dull, the morose husband; 


At eighteen, Matilda was equally celebrat- 
ed for the elegance of her person, and the 
cultivation of her mind, in the endowment of 
which nature had been so liberal, that good 
sense, prudence, affability and politeness were 


‘and all her dreams of connubial happiness 
vanished with the unsubstantial pleasures of 
‘the nuptial pageantry, 

| Mr. Howell employed his first three months 
in arranging hia establishment, and exhibiting 
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his wife at public places: but the former was! wretched state, he rushed out of the house, 
soon completed, and the latter became as, informing the servant that opened the door 
quickly tiresome and disagreeable ; and be-| for him that his mistress was ill and wanted the 
fore six months were expired, one half of his}/assistance of her maid. 
time was engaged at the gaming table, and) As he believed he had dispatched the un- 
the other in the pursuit of pleasure equally, fortunate Matilda, he thought it prudent to 
injurious and disagrecable. take shelter on the Continent, and embarked 
To add to the disquietude of the neglected, in a packet which he found just ready to sail 
Matilda, at that critical period, she had the) for Ostend. 
misfurtune to lose the representative of her; But the event proved less fatal than might 
parents, her kind and indulgent grand-mo-| have been expected—the blow which de- 
ther; and the mortification to be refused the | prived her of her senses, occasioned no mate- 
solicited company of Mr. Howell, in her jour- rial injury, and the blood which had excited 
ney to pay the last tribute of grateful affec ||such terrors in her husband, had flowed only 
tion to the honored protectress of her early |from her nose. She was soon recovered by 
years. the assiduity of her attendants, and shortly 
Nor did the wretched husband long main-\ after heard of the sudden departure of her 
tain even the appearance of civility ; every, husband, under the tnpression of that fear 
run of ill luck produced a chagrin, which was | which his guilt had naturally produced. 
sure to vent itself upon his unfortunate wife;| After this fresh proof that her life was in 
and every disappointment in his criminal pur-extreme danger, if she continued to live 
suits, was the source of contempt and insult |with a rufhan, devoid of even the common 
to the wretched partner of his bed. principles of humanity, and a stranger to those 
As he never condescended to make her his feelings which excite tenderness and respect 
confidante, she was a total stranger to the real for the female sex in the most savage na- 
state of his affairs, though she could not but, tions of the. world, she determined to retire 
remark the mouldering state of his circumstan- ‘from the house of her husband, and seek pro- 
ces; and as she succeeded to the effects of tection where she might avoid his further per- 
her grand-mother, which were by no means secution by remaining unknown. 
inconsiderable, she thought it prudent when, In consequence of these determinations, it 
she surrendered them to her husband to make was resolved, that the most likely way to elude 
a trifling reserve, as he was now so sparing the searches of lier husband, and to provide 
of his purse to her, that she could hardly ob-'|that maintainance which the scanty provi- 


tain enough from him to purchase little ne- sion she had laid by in reserve could by no | 


cessaries, which could not be comprised in means furnish, would be to place herself as a 
those tradesmen’s bills, the payment of which companion to a lady in some respectable fami- 
she saw daily protracted ; and with a view to ly: a situation in which she could not incur 
prevent the necessity of those applications to the smallest risk of discovery. 
Mr. Howell, which always occasioned ill hu-; A tew days afterwards she placed herself 
mor and frequently ill usage, she laid by with the sisters of the earl of Dungaunon, 
three hundred pounds when she presented two amiable women, whose penetration soon 
her husband with twice as many thousands. discovered that there was some secret in the 
After spending the night abroad Mr. How- history of their new companion: a discovery 
ell returned one morning at a time rather un- which excited an additional degree of that 
usual, and found his wife at breakfast in her tenderness to which their dispositions natu- 
dressing room, into which he rudely entered, rally inclined them—and with a delicacy pecu- 
threw himself into a chair, and with wild and liar to exalted minds, they strove by assidu- 
disordered looks, directed a servant to order ous kindnesses, to lessen the weight of mis- 
a chaise for New Market. ‘fortunes into which they did not think them- 
Mrs. Howell, suspecting he labored under selves at liberty to enquire. 
some pecuniary distress, arose from her seat, | Nor did the appearance of this beautiful 
and approaching her husband in her way to!'stranger escape the notice of the earl of Dun- 
the cabinet, where he= three hundred pounds gaunon. Disappointed by the authority of an 
were deposited, she laid her hand on his, and imexorable parent in the gratification of his 
kindly told him she was sorry to see him un-' first passion, his heart had remained free from 
happy and flattered herself she could contri- ‘a second enthralment, and he had reached 
bute to his relief. ithe age of thirty-two years, without having 
Roused from a state of sullen stupidity by been prevailed on by the solicitations of his 
this tender application, he started from his|'friends to enter into engagements which 
chair, and with the most brutal rage made a) might afford hopes of perpetuating a family 
blow at the devoted Matilda, with such vio-| the honors of which would expire with him- 
lence and effect as nearly to lay her lifelessand self. But the still lovely Matilda excited sensa- 
bleeding at his feet—and leaving her in this! tions in his mind to which he had long been 
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a stranger; and the conversations he enjoyed||gaunon ; but had no sooner opened her eyes 
at those meals of which the indulgent ladies than she turned them on the body of the 
had constantly compelled her to partake at highwayman, and having exclaimed, ‘ my 
their own tables, having assured him that he} husband,” she relapsed again into the state 
could find with her that happiness the loss; from which she had been summoned to inex- 
of which he had so long lamented, he medi-| pressible anguish, 

tated the means of discovering the real name!) ft js impossible to describe the horror of 
and condition of the fair inmate, and deter-|'the scene, or the consternation of the terri- 
mined, if it should turn out as he expected, 


i 
' fied ladies and their still more anxious brother. 
+9 offer her his hand and his heart. 


‘The first care of the latter was to get the bo- 

Meantime, Mrs. Howell was informed by); dy removed to the next village, which was ef- 
her friends that her husband had returned to) fected by the arrival of an empty post chaise, 
England as soon as he was assured of his safe-) which was on its return from the metropolis; 
ty, but had expressed much less concern at, the second and more important was the re- 
the flight of his wife than at the other conse-| covery of the widow; and in this too, he had 
quences: advantage of which had been taken||the happiness to succeed, though he was 
by his creditors, whom he found in possession obliged to suspend a curiosity which had 
of his house and effects, but which proving) been long excited. 


insufficient to satisfy their demands, he Was, Atlength the afflicted Matilda became more 
arrested by one of them tor one hundred composed; and at the earnest request of the 
and figty pounds and remained imprisoned Jadies, sugyested by their impatient brother, 
for that sum. entered into a detail of those circumstances 
On the receipt of this intelligence she hesi- which had produced such afflicting and alarm- 
tated nota moment to enclose in an anono- ing events: a recital which, whilst it excited 
mous letter, written in a feigned hand, two- the tenderest pity in the hearts of the amia- 
thirds of her little stock, earnestly exhorting ble sisters, conveyed inexpressible satisfac- 
him as a friend who did not chose to disclose tion to their worthy brother, who now saw no 
herself, to engage in some honorable employ-| impediment to the hopes he had long enter- 
ment, and to abandon those paths which led tained that he might be at liberty to offer the 
to certain destruction: but she had the mor- participation of his honors and fortune to her 
tification to learn that her advice proved una-) who already possessed his heart. 
vailing, and that after his release from con-| Nor was the gentle Matilda insensible to 
finement, he had pursued the same line of) the virtues and per-onal accomplishments of 
conduct, till some disgraceful and dishonora- the generous Dungaunon: with modest diffi- 
ble transaction had compelled him to disap- dence sie vowed cternal obligation, and in 
pear; and that for some time his retreat had the acknowledgments of her gratitude, be- 
not been known even to his most particular trayed the situation of her heart: a discovery 


friends. of which her admirer did not fail to avail him- 


Matters were in this situation when, on a’ self, in earnest solicitation to render his hap- 
journey from his castle in Dungaunon to his|/piness complete, which she was easily pre- 
villa in the neighborhood of the town, lord vailed on to promise: and as soon as decency 
Dungaunon’s coach, which contained his sis-’ would permit, she received the reward of 


ters, Mrs, Howell and himself, was stopped! her virtues in the hand of the truly noble 


by a single highwayman, during the absence|) Dungaunon; a much more valuable gift than 
of the only servant who attended it, and who|/the honor and fortune with which it was ac- 
had accidentally loitered behind the carriage ;; companied. 
and the highwayman having presented his) Jyence, let not the virtuous doubt but they 
pistol to the bosom of one of the ladies, they) are the peculiar care of that Being whose dis- 
were busily employed in collecting their) ,ensations are always just, and who, even in 
money when Mrs. Howell gave a loud shrick)thjs life, seldom fails to distinguish them by 
and instantly fainted. ' bestowing the choicest and most desirable 

At this moment the servant alarmed at the blessings. Hence, let the vicious tremble; 
shrick, hastened to get up with the carriage :| and whilst he beholds the unoffending victim 
which being observed by the robber, he with-| of brutality prove the innocent instrument 
drew his pistol from the coach, and discharg-! of punishment, Ict him learn that the laws he 
ed it unsuccessfully at the servant, who re-, has transgressed are never to be violated with 
turned the fire and lodged the contents of his; impunity, and that, however long he may 
pistol into the body of the unfortunate plun-|'escape receiving the reward of his crimes, the 
derer. ‘vengeance of Heaven will overtake him a% 

During this transaction Mrs. Howell had re-! last, and that too in a degree strictly propor- 
mained in a state of insensibility, from which) tioned to the natwre and extent of his offence. 
she recevered by the assiduities of lord Dun. CHRUSANTHA., 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 


and a variety of beautiful shrubs and flowers, | quite captivating; but they are entirely with- Tl 


ingly nature has supplied the absence of rain, cles. 
Written by a Lady in South America to her friend in|jto the beautiful valley of Rimac. From the the k 
the United States. base of the mountain to the sea the land has a much 
‘* The city of Lima is situated on the little||gradual descent, and is irrigated at pleasure, silk 1 
river Rimac, in a beautiful valley of the same||in every direction, with the most trifling hh. dun 
name, six miles from the Port of Callao, and|/bour; and although Lima stands more than the b 
covers a great extent of ground. It is sur-||500 feet above the level of the sea, yet so per ceali 
rounded by a wall six miles in circumference ;'|fectly inclined is this plain, that in going to to co 
the streets are wide, and through all the prin-||Callao, you actually appear descending to the cept 
cipal ones runs a stream of water, which is||city! the o 
supplied by the melting of the snow on the|| From June to November, (winter) the sun but e 
mountains, where the Rimac takes its rise,|is obscured, and during that time, at night the fect 
and flows with great rapidity. The canals ground is moistened by heavy mist, like that daug 
which conduct it through the streets are about||which we call a ‘* Scotch mist.” The tem. fema 
three feet wide, and with a little industry||perature of the climate in the valley of Ki with 
they might be kept in the greatest neatness;|)mac is charming. The heat is never op. the ¢ 
but hundreds of lazy creatures are seen lying)|pressive in the house, and at night a blanket prev: 
at every corner, while the dogs and turkey-||Is never too warm. | TI 
buzzards are the only scavengers. Fruits peculiar to the country, those of ‘the shior 
The houses in general are built of mud,|jtemperate, as well as of the tropical zone, are the | 
brick, and reeds, plastered over with mud,||to be found at all seasons in the Lima market; wavs 
which is hardened by the heat of the sun, and)/for such is the wonderful variety of €¢limate Thei 
forms a lasting coat, which hasthe appearance||within a short distarfice, that when summer sider 
of dark stone ; some of them are splendid, and||prevails in the vallies, winter rules in the At 
the interior of many magnificent ; the street) mountains, and so vice-versa ! the fi 
door, which is double and very massy, opens| The most delicious fruit peculiar to Peru is of ag 
into a square or court, around which the house ||the cheri moyna,* resembling in shape a pine- J imag 
is built ; in all the houses there are two courts, |apple, of a dark green color, with black spots ther 
4. and to the best three, and even four; the view ;upon the skin. ‘The pulp is like a soft melon, trow 
> y from the door, across the court, through the!/very white, and is said to be in flavor like the and s 
oa outer door, which is generally of glass, set in||finest strawberries and cream, but I cannot ride 
han a gilt frame, is continued through three large. learn to love it, and am obliged to acknow- TI 
» glass doors opening in a right line with each’ ledge even to the Peruvians, that I do not. mate 
ed other, the last of which opens upon the inner| We have found the inhabitants very amiable exce 
i court, against the walls of which is painted)/and kind hearted. They have uncommon nai- emig 
cf at some device ; often colonades with fountains||vette and courtesy of manner, and are really pone 
| 


and orange trees, which produce a charming out intellectual cultivation, although they ap- Was | 
and picturesque eltect. |pear to possess lively and imagina- mag 
é . The houses are generally of one, and none jtions, and great natural good sense. eithe 
may more than two stories bigh; the upper ones| But what could be expected from a people, of w 
Y | 3 are called altars, and only extend in front; the either moral or intellectual, who have groan- side. 
hal roofs are flat and covered with clay ;.the rooms ed for centuries under the most cruel and de- acco 
q Ps are very lofty, seven and eight communicat-|' grading déspotism ? Nothing is wanted but a finis' 
g Me ing by glass doors in gilt frames ; mirrors liberal and ealightened government, and the whe 
Ee reach from the top to the floor; chandaliers|jordeal of public opinion would effect a radi- trate 
} a are hung in the centre of each room, and when cal change. 

ny lighted, produce a magical and panoramic ef-| A most singular and disgusting dress is worn D) 
fect; the floors are made of square brick, co-||by the females of Lima in the streets, called A 
vered in the middle with a rich carpet; all jthe ‘*saya-y’manto.” It is peculiar to, and der | 
around the rooms are low sofas, of crimson||worn only by them. It consists of a petticoat plair 
velvet, or satin, and by each is laid a straw of silk or bombazine, laid in fine plaits, and “ge 

mat ; and whenever a guest of any distinction \drawn together underneath with silk. They 

enters, ottomans are placed for the feet, and/jlare so thickly laid that the dress is elastic, and 
invariably a little silver vase, in which a kind |defines the figure as nicely as possible. ‘This A 
of incense of delightful odour is burning, is |is confined in a binding just large enough to JM tific: 
brought and set upon a table. hood round the waist, and reaches to the an- follo 
Within the city are many extensive gardens, A 
, where the choicest flowers blossom, and fruit} * The Cheri Moyna isthe same fruit as the Ing 
of almost every kind attains the highest per-)|Sour Sop of the Bahama Islands, which is lit- lavo 
fection ; but most of these gardens belong to, |\tle esteemed there ; but as the juice is expres- the | 
and are attached to the convents. : sed, which makes a cooling and delightful be- and 
It is very interesting to observe how charm-''verage. addi 
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cles. They are _gesmamay: | black or brown, but 
the lower classes wear them of light colours, 
much ornamented with lace ahd pearls. A black 
silk mantle, or thick elastic gauze, is then tied 
;dund the waist, and drawn up behind over 
the head like a hood or friar’s cassock, con- 
eealing the arms, and so held by the hand as 
to completely hide every part of the face ex- 
cept one eye! It is worn as our pellisses, over 
the ordinary dress, and is not only inelegant, 
but extremely indelicate. It forms such a per- 
fect mask, that no man knows his wife or 


daughter, and affords such a disguise, that the, 


females go when they please, even at night, 
without fear ; and it is a good comment upon 
the extreme laxity of morals, wbich is said to 
prevail in all classes of society. 


They are fond of dress, and the French fa-| 


shions are most generally adopted. But all 


impudent assumption of gravity, ** Your ho- 
nour wont have to stretch much—you needn’t 
stand on tip-toe, Sir! No need of stilts, your 
worship!” &c. At another time a witling, 
whose eyes happencd to be some inches neatr- 
er his mother earth than my own—a coxcomb, 
clad in white corded small-clothes, with drab 
gaiters, and a piece of very doubtful apparel 
on his back—a something which is not long 
enough to constitute a benjamin, and too long 
|for a dress coat or a spencer—stops me in St. 
\Paul’s Church-yard, and, with an affected 
drawl and vacant stare, tells me, he should 
feel particularly obliged—materially honoured 
—extremely gratified, if I would let hima know 
the hour by St. Paul’s clock, as he is so far 
removed from it that curse him if he can dis- 
tinguish one hand from the other. One with 
|pretended earnestness accuses me of having 


the females, rich or poor, are particular al-'istolen flower-pots from his garret window.— 


ways to wear the best shoes and stockings.— 


Their feet are singularly small, which is con- 
sidered a great beauty. | 

At twenty five a lady is considered old, and 
the females marry at thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. They ride much a chevil, and you may 


j|Another charges me with the murder of his 
\|wife, who, he avers, caught cold and died, in 
jconsequence of the rain having penetrated 
j'hrough the roof of his house upon her bed ; 
jall of which, he says was occasioned by my 
jhaving taken away the tiles; while a little 


imagine how strange it appeared to us, to sec ||sneering fellow, in a suit of rusty black, wish- 
them riding astride, wearing large Turkish |jes to be informed whether it is true that the 
trowsers, their frocks dra‘vn around the waist, ||atmosphere becomes colder in propoffion as 
and stirrups and large silver spurs! But they |we ascend. . 


ride admirably and on the fleetest horses. 


But I am getting tired of recounting the 


The population of Lima was formerly esti-||multifarious insults I have experienced ; the 
mated at 100,000, but at present it does not unmerited suffering Ihave undergone. Yet, 
exceed 50,000. Many patriot families have jone thing I must not omit—the women, those 
emigrated, and some of the old Spaniards have |seeming angels, from whom I thought we re- 


gone to Spain. 

The road from Lima to Callao, six miles, 
was commenced by San Martin, upon a most 
magnificent plan. It is very broad, and on 
either side is adouble row of trees, a stream 


ceived the better portion of our nature—to 
whom I conceived man to be indebted for half 
his divinity ; the women—whose eyes are 
suns—whose words are music—whose looks 
are love—treat me as unceremoniously, and 


of water flowing between, and an agreeable jas coldly, and unfeelingly, as those of my own 
side-walk for pedestrians, and seats for their|isex. I was never phlegmatic enough to con- 


accommodation. But this beautiful road was 


template beauty without a feeling of admira- 


finished only two miles from the city gate, |tion—nor occasionally without love. I offered 
when another revolution broke out, and frus-|my hand at various periods of my life to at 
trated every plan for improvement. \least a dozen. Clarissa excused herself by 


DISADVANTAGE OF BEING TALL. 


|saying that she was very chilly during the 
jwinter, and therefore particularly partial to a 


A London Magazine contains an article un-|small and low room, which would, if she mar- 


der the above head, purporting to be a com- 
plaint from a correspondent, who measures 
“seven feet high.” He says— 


ried me deprive her of her husband’s society 
till the spring. Rosa affirmed she was re- 


\markably fond of walking, and as she should 


« The very head and front of my offending inot be able to reach my arm, begged to de- 


Hath this extent—no more.” 


‘cline ‘*my polite offer.” Jane said, that 


Among the many inconveniences and mor-' looking up at me hurt her neck; and what 


tifications consequent on this altitude are the 
following :— 
At one time a greasy-jacketed fellow, bear- 


was worse than all, a servant girl by whose 


\beauty I was fool enough to be captivated, 


made me a low curtsey, and, with a malicious 


ing a ladder and torch, asks me as a particular |affectation of humility, declared she was but 


favor, to save him the trouble of ascending |a mean body, a poor servant, and could not | 


the former, by taking off the tops of his lamps, |think of looking so high ! 7 
and applying the lighted torch to the wicks ;|| Enough of these examples of contempt and 


adding, whilst he screws his mouth up to an 


injustice. What .Volvolio unjustly says to 
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Olivia 1 might with perfect propriety apply to;much need of repentance and amendment of 
mankind in general : life ?—How often have we sufiered the pas. 
« You have done me wrong—notorious wrong.” sions of envy, malice, and anger, to sway our 
But L have no time for reproaches ; it is now | 8ctons, and to prompt the harsh reply, o: 
my hour to go out, for nunnery suspicion towards those we have 
. to be with in our daily walks through this 

busy life. 
Are there not many neglected duties, tha’ 
P. S. Even things inanimate: are my ene- reproach us with non-performance ? Have we 
mies, bedsteads, fashioned for genteeler pur-, not forgotten to serve God, according to the 
poses, ** murder sleep—the innocent sleecp;”? covenants we made with him, in the hour o 
and stage-coaches, intended for the relief of adversity, when He graciously assisted us jp 
travellers, appear to be set up to run against our troubles and gave us strength to sustain 
every thing like relief and comfort to me.—| them ? lave we repaid his bountiful care, 
On a journey of business or of pleasure, rare’ with due reverence and sincere gratitude /— 
is the inn in which | can find a bed to repose Have we not ceased to worship in his hol 
my weary limbs on, for while my trunk is at house—and also to pray to him in our secret 
rest, my legs are taking the air; and on a chamber? Is there no unkindness towards ou 
winter’s night it is still worse, for while my friends, no bitterness of spirit cherished 
body, by the aid of well-warmed sheets, is in against our enemies to be repented of ? Have 
Calcutia my feet are in Lapland. ‘The chaise, we exercised justice in our dealings one with 
the mail, the stage-coach, or as the Quaker another, and charity to the failings of ow 
calls it, ‘ the leather convenience,’ is any thing brethren—employed our talents to the bes 
but a convenience to me, unless it be conve- of our knowledge—sympathized with the af 
nient to suffer all the horrors of torture in the flicted, comforted the mourner, and assisted 
shape of cramp. To endure it with patience, the needy, according to our several abilities’ 
or to seek relief without some scurrile jest, is Alas! for human frailty—well may we ex. 
equally impossible. It was but the other day claim, ‘‘we have broken thy covenants, 
when, on the coachman stopping ‘o change thrown down thine altars, and destroyed thy 
horses, I said—* Well, Ill just get out and) prophets, and it is of thy mercy, oh God 
stretch my legs;’ an old lady opposite ex- that we are not destroyed!” The best of us 
claimed, with a malicious grin, ‘ No, Sir, pray have much to be sorry for.—‘* There is none 
don’t—there’s no need—don’t stretch ’em for righteous, no—not one!” And, * verily there 
Heaven’s sake!’ I have been told that this is is a God that judgeth the earth, who is of 
an old joke, but I found it none; indeed, purer eyes than to behold iniquity.” Let us 
there’s no fun in this world for me. Your lit- turn from the evil of our ways—let the time 
tle fellows have a complete monopoly of the past suthce—and the days which are to come 


* The iron tongue of midnight has told twelve.” 
Your afflicted Servant, W. 


article—that’s the lony and short of it.. bear better record of our “faithfulness in lit- 
tle things.” The Husbandman hath spared 
NIONITORIAL. ; the vine a little longer, peradventure it may 


A happy New Year. ‘This is the hope of, bear fruit. 


every heari—the congratulation of cvery This is indeed a favoured land— a land 
tongue. ‘The prosperous wish for a continu- flowing with milk and honey”’—“a garden 
ance of prosperity, and the unfortunate for which the Lord hath blessed.” The neigh. 
better days. The aged anticipate that period boring nations have suffered from war, and 
which recalls to their memory the scenes of all those dreadful calamities attendant there- 
festivity they have witnessed, and almost for- on—here the “sword is turned into the 
get in the general joy, that time has furrowed plough-share, and the spear into the pruning 
their cheeks, and taken away the strength of hook; every man rests under his own vine an¢ 
their limbs. Parents are made happy by be- his own fig-tree,” and the olive of Peace 
holding the gaiety of their children. Youth overshadows our dwellings.—No cruel tyrani 
revels in present enjoyment, reckless alike of oppresses us—no hard task-master exacts our 
past or future ; but to the serious observer it) labour—no infidel overturns our sanctuaries, 
1s @ season of sober reflection. If we look or massacres our ministers—our friends are 
around us, in the limited circle of our ac- not torn from our arms, or murdered in out 
quaintance, how many have gone to rest, and |presence, while we dare not express our 
their place knows them no more—too often horror at the deed—our grief for the suffer 
they are forgotten by those who were most er, nor our detestation of him who commits I! 
intimately connected with them. Time, ashe)—we wear not the yoke of servitude, nor bow 
passes, removes every trace of their former) in subjection the cringing vassals of a titled 
existence, and if we reflect on the days which! Lord—no inquisition drags us before its dread 
are gone forever, and narrowly inspect our)tribunal for worsiipping God according to the 
own conduct, shall we not find that there is! dictates of conscience—no bastile immures Us 
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for our political sentiments—-Freedom lives then addressed by several gentlemen of talents 
in our hearts, walks in our streets, worships’ /and respectability in the city. Harrassed 
in our temples, crowns our tables with plenty, |by unpleasant reflections on mv dream, and 
fills our abodes with comforts, and even luxu-'|the idea which they inculcated, that one 
ries, to abundance. If we behold the heavens of my rivals would alleniate her affections 
they are brightened with her smile --if we)from me, I arose from my velvet seat, and 
look upon the earth it is gladdened by her | wrapping my silk morning gown around me, 
presence—the “hills and the vallics rejoice \I repaired to her dwelling, to ease my heart 
and sing —fields, rivers and woods resound her, of the burthen which I then felt annoy every 
praise!” These things. call daily and hourly pleasure of anticipation which I had before 
for corresponding emotions of thankfulness to enjoyed. When I reached the mansion of 
the Creator, and love to bis creatures! We, the fair Amanda, and rang the bell, the light 
who enjoy the gifts should never forget the footed nymph flew to the door, as though she 
Giver--but with shame be it confessed, thatin anticipated my visit, but as soon as her glance 
this respect we are inferior to the most unen- caught that of my own eye, I saw a change in 
lightened of His creation, The Hindoo wor- her countenance, anda deep blush crimson 
ships his unwieldly god the sons of Africa her lovely cheek. She bowed politely, and 
bow down to their idols of wood or stone— jinvited me in, with all that winning graceful- 
the Greenlander offers the choicest of his lit-|ness which had before captivated my heart.— 
tle store to ensure the protection of his invisi- But there was a something which seemed to 
ble deities —the Indian forgets not his devo- whisper that all was not well. Mrs. Edenfield, 
tions to a “ Great Spirit.” ‘The Mahometan the mother of Amanda, advanced and gave 
suffers no place, no business, however urgent, me a hearty welcome by the hand; but good 
no stranger or friend, to interrupt his customa- heavens, what was my astonishment on enter- 
ry prayers and ceremonies—the wild Arabs |ing the parlour, to find young Williamson, 
of the desert are not unmindful of their reli- the former favorite of Amanda, who was sup- 
cious duties while we too often forget that posed to have been drowned a year previous 
there is a God, or a place to worship him— at sea. Language cannot describe my feelings 
although professing to be the followers of When I there beheld a prior claim to my fair 
Jesus, and striving to convert the heathen angel’s atfections, whom I loved dearer than 
nations from their idolatry :—How many there even life itself. Gentle reader, imagine my 
be who know no more of that Being whose pangs of discontent, for she was fair as the 
name they blaspheme, than the ignorant Hin- blooming daughters of Circassia, whose skin 
doo, or despised African—knowledge flourish- 1s like the polished ivory, and whose cheeks 
es, but humanity weeps over its perversion — excel the roses of Tagna., Amanda could not 
the name of Religion is adopted, but its spirit utter a single word, while [ gazed upon her 
unknown, or forsaken! And though we en- beauteous form with a vacant stare, and Wil- 
joy the blessings of liberty, and acknowledge liamson, as though he was conscious of our mu- 
that all have an equal right to enjoy them, do tual distress, arose and left the room. But a 
not some of us contradict, by example, the Moment had he departed when LT again glanced 
precepts we profess? Let every one search at Amanda, and beheld the big tear rolling 
their own bosom, and answer the question, as down her damask cheek. The anguish of my 
they are conscious of “ Doing to others, as Soul cannot be imagined, for that solitary tear 
they would that others should do unto them.” spoke more than volumes invented by words. 
If we make this simple precept the rule of A deep sigh broke from her bosom as I at- 
our life, the coming year will indeed be a tempted to speak, and she turned from me 
happy one! Happy while we enjoy it, and and concealed her face from my view. After 
pleasant to review, when it too shall be num- Some Moments of anxious suspense had elaps- 
bered with the days ** beyond the flood,” and ed, | ventured te break the deep silence which 
gone forever! MARTHA. | surrounded us, ancl requested her presence to 
am)ulate with me the romantic banks of the 

“Schuylkill. She arose without speaking a 
On faney’s wings I smoothly sail, word, as though she was charmed with an op- 

Aud list to sorrow’s broken tale. portunity of relating to me my fate. After 
Sitting one afternoon in a large well known adjusting her undulating curls, which fell in 
building in Philadelphia, arrayed in a dress graceful negligence over the alabaster white- 
resembling that called a morning gown at ness of a neck smoothie as marble, and placing 
the present day, I insensibly fell into a reve- her hat and veil on with great neatness, she 
rie. | had a dream the night previous, which moved out through a long passage, as I fell 
impressed my mind with considerable uneasi, behind and gazed with rapture not to be de- 
ness, respecting the beautiful and accomplish- scribed upon that angelic form, which, alas! 
ed Amanda Edenfield, whose consent in mar- in all probability would be devoted to another, 
riage Lhad solicited and gained, but who was Oh! killing thought, that such beauty, cle- 


THE FLIGHT OF FANCY. 
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nee aid grace should ever bow to another, ' 
when that fair hand had already been vowed 
to be forever mine ! 

We continued our walk ata slow pace up 
the street, and it was not until we reached 
the cool shade of a wide snread oak, under) 
the venerable branches of which Amanda had 
often confessed her love, that [ ventured to 
unfold the mystery of my dream the night be- 
fore, and to solicit a renewal of that promise 
which she had made. She seated herself upon 
a little grassy hillock, and taking hold of my 
morning gown, gently drew me down at her 
side. ‘* Have you forgotten,” said she, with. 
a look of melting tenderness, ‘‘that when I 
promised you my hand, it was on conditions| 
that you would wait until i received a letter 


from Calcutta, where Williamson had gone 
upon a visit ?” No, said I, I remember it well. | 
Then,” said Amanda, “ J faithfully promised 
him, who was the first person | ever admired. 
that I wonld never give my hand to another, 
while he was living. He wrote to me while 
absent, but his letter was never received, and| 


esterday he returned.” Then, said I, clasp-' 


are blasted forever. Farewell to all my pro-! 
mised happincss—for remember, dearest, 
Amanda, when Williamson is living upon 
your smiles, that your unhappy and disap- 
pointed lover will be pining in the darkest) 
regions of despair. Life has not a single 
charm devoid of thee, and all the enjoyments. 
which were held out to me by anticipation 
will sink with my bleeding heart to the grave. 
**Oh, speak not thus cruel,” said Amanda, as| 
she raised her tearful eyes to mine, “and 
wound not my tenderest sensibility by de- 
scribing your wretchedness and despair!— 
You may yet be happy in the arms of another, 
more fair and more dear than the wretched! 
Amanda, whose life seems but one tissue of 
sorrow and woe.” Never, never, said 1, al-| 
most distracted, can another equally fair, and 
equally endearing, be found upon the habita- 
ble globe, upon whom I could lavish my 
praises, and caress with fondness, like the fair, 


though cruel Amanda. No, thou fairest of! 


Nature’s works, my heart will still cling to 
thine until death shall seperate them by the! 
cold hand of insensibility. | 
The empress of night had now arisen above 
the eastern hills, gilding with silver rays the 
peaceful waters of the Schuylkill, and illumi-| 
nating the opposite banks with such a profu-! 
sion of sober light that the scene almost re-| 
sembled primeval Eden. The beauteous’ 
Amanda had reclined her head upon her hand, 


and appeared lost in the vortex of the deep-' 


est reflection.—She wept! Grasping sudden-|iglance met mine. ** Farewell”—she whisper- 


ly my hand, she exclaimed—‘‘ Can | then be! 


devoted to another! My heart is bound to 


tion, and my bosom revolts at the idea of a 
separation. Let us return to the city and live 
for each other, and should fate tear you from 
me, before the day of our union arrives, may 
the sun, when he shines upon your grave, 
r at the same time upon mine. I am 
§ forever!” As Amanda uttered these 
words, atorrent of tears found its way down 
her fair cheek, and the wild expression of des. 
pair seemed to settle down to a melancholy 
apathy. Her bosom throbbed with sensations 
unknown but to herself, and the contending 
emotions of love and duty were visible to the 
mental eye. 

We arose and lefi the delightful scene, not 


thee by all the tender ties of love and affec-! 


without some regret, and pursued our path 


back over the moonlight hills, to the city.— 
| 


Just as we arrived at the steps of the building, 


where the beauteous Amanda resided, Wil- 
liamson, with a graceful bow, apnroached and 
entered. I bade the enchanting fair one 
adieu, with the promise that she would be 


mine, and departed. Scarce had the short 
space of a week elapsed, when a note was 
presented by a servant in haste, which [ open- 
ed and read as follows :—“ You are requested 
to attend the last moments of Miss Amanda 
Edenfield, who was suddenly taken ill this 
morning, and it is supposed that she will not 
survive an hour.” Good Heavens! said J, in- 
voluntarily, not survive an hour! Oh, cruel 
fate, how canst thou sport with my calamity, 
when a few days were to have given the love- 
ly angel to my arms! I hurried down the 
street with all possible speed, and entered 
without knocking ; but, oh! shocking to re- 
late, I beheld the dearest object on earth in 
all the agonies of death! When I approached 
the bed-side, with streaming eyes, she attempt- 
ed to speak, but, alas! she had lost the pow- 
er of utterance. ‘The shadows of death were 
fast closing round her lovely eyes, and the 
‘blush of the rose on her cheek was succeed- 
ed by the pale colouring of the lily. She 
raised her trembling hand to extend it towards 
me, but it fell motionless on her struggling 
‘bosom. ‘Tears gushed afresh from every eye 
that beheld the spectacle, and my widowed 


jheart scemed ready to burst with agony and 


distraction. he flood-gates of human nature 
were thrown open, that the full tide of griet 
might sweep its course, and triumph upon the 
ruins of a broken heart. Oh! said I, in the 
anguish of soul, as I saw the cold drops of 
death standing upon her lovely brow, better 
far that 1 had died yesterday, then had I been 
snatched from this heart-rending scene! But 
one more gaze, and the joy of my heart will 
have fled! I gazed again, and her dying 


ed, in a feeble accent, as her eyes were clos- 
ing up forever, and as I sprang forward to 
grasp her dying hand, I laid hold on that of a 
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skeleton, which was suspended from the wall! 


in the dissecting room, and had well nigh 
pushed a dead body from the table at my el. 
bow ; when arousing from my reverie, I found 
myself still sitting with my dissecting apron| 
on, in the University, in Ninth street, sur-| 
rounded by dead bodies and Virginia students. 
Such is the flight of fancy !!! 

MILFORD BARD. 


THE GENIUS OF THE HARP--NO. Il. 
Millrons of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 
Milton. 
The dusky shadows of the evening twilight 
had began to gathcr over the apartment where’ 
1 was sitting, or rather carelessly reclining on 
the sofa, solitary, and apparently absorbed in 
meditation, although it scarcely could be said’ 
I thought at all; at least my ideas pursued no’ 
direct current, but wandered, and were varied 
at the will of a capricious imagination: a med- 
ley of wild and incohegent fancies. Many and 
various were the form$ | had pictured on the 
embers that were glowing before me, and 
many and various were the airy fabrics of my 
fancy, that like them had fallen into ashes and 


I had scarcely repeated these lines when my 
attention was arrested by an exquisitely sweet, 
‘though light and low strain of melody, and 
starting from my recumbent posture, I beheld 
standing before me, a beautiful female figure, 
leaning on a harp from which had probably 
proceeded the harmony that had awakened 
my attention. | 

My first impulse was to fly from the apart- 
ment, but amazement and terror had bereft 
me of my faculties, and I sunk back powerless 
on the seat from whence I had risen, while my 
eyes, as if by some powerful charm, were rivet- 
ed on the being before me. 

A benignant smile played round her fea- 
tures as extending her hand towards me, she 
‘said—** Art thou so terrified at the appearance 
of what even it was thy wish to behold? By 
the Harp of Apoilo thou hast conjured me, 
and I stand before thee. Be not alarmed,” 
she continued, “ not mine is the wish to injure 
thee.— What wouldst thou of thy Genius ?” 

** Art thou my Guardian Genius fair being ?”” 
said 1, when the sweetness of her manner had 
dispelled my apprehension, * pardon me then 
that thy unexpected compliance with my re- 


nothingness, till at length the lines that I have 1U¢st should have given rise to we” | ill-ground. 


before quoted crossed my imagination. | 

Again, and again, they presented themselves 
before me, till I inyoluntarily repeated them 
aloud. Are we indeed surrounded by invisi- 

le guardians, thought I, to whom we are in- 
debted for the formation of our minds, and for 
protection from the many casualties that sur- 


ied fears.” 


‘** Pardon is unnecessary where offence has 
not been received,” replied the Genius ; “ nei- 
ther can I aspire to the character of thy Guar- 
dian. Mine is the province of the mind and 
the imagination.—Poetry and music are mine 


|—by them thou hast invoked thy genius and I 


round us? But who then are those protecting 
spirits? Are they angels, are they the spirits 
ot our departed friends, or are they Genii who 
are commissioned to execute the task ? | 

Are their particular duties assigned them,’ 
or is one appointed to the peculiar charge of 
each mortal? ‘** Wherever thou ari,” [ ex- 
claimed, * that hast the control of my actions’ 
{ adjure thee to appear before me !”—Then 


seizing the pen with which I had been writing’ 
and which was lying beside me, I carelessly) 


scrawled the following incantation :— 
By Apollo’s heavenly Lyre, 
By its chords of living fire, 
By the Muse’s verdant mount, 
By Castalia’s lurid fount, 
I charge thee appear ! 
senius ! thou that hov’rest o’er me, 
Spreading life and love before me ; 
I summon thee here! 


By the earliest beam that breaks, 

When the harp of Memnon wakes, 

From the clouds of fieecy ‘gold, 

On the vault of heaven roll’d 
Spirit of air! 

Genius! whosoe’er thou art, 

Thou that rulest in my heart, 


have appeared. Although unseen thou hast 
long acknowledged my influence with plea- 


sure, and therefore I have unveiled myself be- 


fore thee.” 

Again she lightly swept the chords of her 
harp, and [ listened entranced to its exquisite 
melody. She ceased, and viewing me with a 
smile of complacency she again addressed me. 

‘Are these strains wholly unknown to 
thee ?’’ said she, “or hast thou before experi- 
enced those feclings ?” 

‘* | have never before beheld thee, beauti- 
ful Genius,” I replied, ‘* but certainly these 
feelings ave not strange to me—the strains of 
poesy, and of melody such as thine, ever ex- 
cite a swell of indescribable emotions in my 
bosom.”’ 


thou hast never before beheld me, neither has 
the voice of my harp befere floated on thy 
ear, and yet that emotion thou hast mentioned 
was produced by its influence. But its music 
was to thy scul—this harp shall now be thine, 
and when thou wouldst that the spirit of poe- 
sy shall descend upon thee, strike its chords 
and thy wish shall be gratified.” 

“Ten thousand thanks for thy inestimable 
cift, fair spirit,’ said I thou hast indeed be- 


Hither repair ! 


‘stowed a valuable gift upon me !” 


‘‘ It is true,” returned the Genius, * that 
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hour. 
cursions of imagination, yet indulge not too 
much in these bright visions of fancy, lest 
dazzled by the splendor of thy ideal world 


lionde Nelleneuve, the Grand Master of Malta, 
‘to forbid all the knights, on pain of being de. 
prived of their habit, from attacking it, or at- 
\tempting any further an enterprise which ap. 


peared to be above human powers. All the 
knights obeyed the mandate of the Grand Mas- 
ter, except Dien Donne de Gozen, a native of 


a calamity, or to perish in the attempt. Hay. 


ing learned that the serpent had no scales on 


‘its belly, upon that information he formed the 
the realities of life appear dull and shapeless |plan of his enterprise. 


Irom the description 


before thee, and thou view them with disgust. |he had received of this enormous beast, he 
I knew a youth, just entering into manhood, |made a wooden or paste-board figure of it, and 


and into a world which he had painted in the 
brightest colours of a glowing, but inexperi- 
enced imagination, full of buoyant hopes of 
fame and happiness — but the cold spirit of the 
world denied a soul congenial to his own, and 
crushed the first buddings of his genius— dis- 
appointed in his high formed hopes of immor. 
tality and friendship, the fire of his spirit 
preyed upon his life strings, and now the cold. 
sod is resting on his bosom. Peace be with 
the ashes of a child of song! the chords of his 
harp are broken, and the wreath that bound 
it lies withering on his grave !—But I have 
given thee a sombre picture of the world,” 
continued she in a gayer tone, ‘1 would not 
impress thee witha gloomy idea of life, though 
I would warn thee not to expect undivided 
happiness.” 

** Surely,” said I, “the heart that is blest 
in the affection of those that are dearest to it, 
cannot be wholly wretched; the pains of life 
must be at least balanced by its pleasures.” 

‘‘Tt is true,” she replied, ** there are many 
pleasures to balance the unhappiness of life. 
{ would only caution thee not to hope for per- 
fec'ion in aught that is mortal. I leave thee 
for the present, but in a short period will again 
visit thee.x—Adieu!” So saying she disap- 
peared, and I was again left to solitary medi- 
tation. | EMILY. 

THE SERPENT OF RHODES. 

Inthe fourteenth century, an amphibious 
animal, a sort of serpent or crocodile, caused 
much disorder in the island of Rhodes by 
its depredations, and several inhabitants fell 
victims to its rapacity. The retreat of this 
animal was in acavern, situated near a morass 
at the foot of Mount St. Etienne, two miles 
from Rhodes. It often came out to seek its 


lin several places. 


he endeavored to imitgte its terrific cries. He 
then trained two young mastiffs to run to his 
cries, and to attach themselves immediately to 
the belly of the monster, while he mounted 
on horseback, his lance in his hand, and co- 
vered with his armour, feigned to give it blows 
The knight employed him- 
self many months every day in this exercise, 
at the Chateau de Gozen, in Languedoc, to 
which he had repaired ; and when he had 
trained the mastitis sufficiently to this kind of 
combat, he hastened back to Rhodes. Having 
first repaired to church, and commended hin- 
selfto God, he put on his armour, mounted his 
horse, and ordered ‘his two servants to return 
‘to France, if he perished in the combat, but 
‘to come near him if they perceived that he had 
killed the serpent, or been wounded by it.— 
He then descended from the mountain of St. 
Etienne, and approaching the haunt of the ser- 
pent, soon encountered it. Gozen struck it 
with his lance, but the scales prevented its 
taking effect. He then prepared to redouble 
Ins blows, but his horse, frightened with the 
hisses of the serpent, refused to advance, and 
threw himselfon hisside. Gozen dismounted, 
and accompanied by his mastiffs, marched, 
sword in hand, to:vards this horrible beast.— 
He struck him in various places, but the scales 
prevented him from penetrating them. ‘The 


furious animal, by a blow of his tail, knocked 
jdown the knight, and would certainly have de- 


voured him, had not his two dogs fastened on 
the belly of the serpent, which they lacerated 
in a dreadful manner. The knight, favored 
by this help, rejoined bis two mastifts, and bu- 
ried his sword in the body of the monster, 
which being mortally wounded, rushed on the 
knight, and would have crushed him to death 
by its weight, had not his servants, who were 


prey, and devoured sheep, cows, horses, and /spectators of the combat, came to his relief.— 
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mt “It is one to which thou art-weicome,” said|ieven the shepherds who watched over the Th 
she, ‘and for which I am happy to see thou flock. Many of the knights of St. John of Je- Rats 
' art not ungrateful. Thou art passionately,|rusalem had essayed to destroy this monster; 90 
enthusiastically, fond of poetry, and although |but they never returned. This induced Phe- 
thou mayest not possess the critic’s colder ent 
5 judgment, the gush of blood around thy heart S00 
: will point out to thee where lies the brightest hal 
: gem, in whatever form it may appear before Th 
thee, the true soul of poetry thou canst not (yr; 
pass unnoticed. Forget not thy harp,” added bre 
she, ‘‘it will prove a source of unmingiled | PTT: 
pleasure to thee; it will serve to sweeten |Province, who, notwithstanding the prohibi- tie 
. many a bitter draught it may be thy lot to|\tion, and without being deterred by the fate th: 
taste in the world that is spread before thee, ||of his brethren, secretly formed the daring de. A 
and to brighten many an otherwise weary ‘sign of fighting this savage beast, bravely re. he 
| | solving to deliver the Isle of Rhodes from such fo! 
re! 
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The serpent was dead, and the knight had |tegrity, and confident of victory, the enemy 
fainted. When he recovered, the first and} made a furious attack upon the castle; but 
most agreeable object which could present,through the strength of the walls, the bravery 
itself to his view, was the dead body of his of the besieged, and still more the skill of 
enemy. The death of the serpent was no)their gallant commander, they were repulsed 
sooner known inthe city, than a crowd of in-| with immense slaughter, 

habitants came out to welcome their deliverer.| The foe were discouraged by this defeat, 
The knights conducted him in triumph to the||but still determined on the attempt io gain by 


Grand Master, who, however, considered it a) stratagem what negociation and force hadalike 


breach of discipline as unpardonable, even on failed in procuring for them. 


Every disposi- 


such an occasion, and regardless of the entrea-|\tion was therefore made, as if they intended 


ties of the knights and the important service)'another assault. 


The gallant Karlinski 


that Gozen had rendered, sent him to prison.|)_____ won the heights array'd 
A council was assembled, who decided that. His trusty companions, few but undismayed,” 


he should be deprived of the habit of his order’, 
for disobedience. This was done; but Vel-| 
leneuve repenting him of his severity, soon) 
restored it to him, and loaded him with favors. | 

CASPAR KARLINSKI. 

In the course of the sanguinary war which | 
was carried on between the Swedes and the’ 
Poles, in the sixteenth century, respecting the 
rights of Sigismund the third, the King of 
Poland, to the throne of Sweden, the Swedish | 
usurper prepared to invade Poland with the) 
whole force of his kingdom. Sigismund, un-) 
able to make head in the field against the’ 
overwhelming superiority of the enemy, con. 
tented himself with reinforcing the garrisons. 
of his frontier towns, and placing in the chief, 
command warriors of approved courage and’ 
fidelity. 
Among others, the king selected Caspar 
Karlinski, as one on whom he could safely rely 
in the emergencies of his situation. He was. 
a nobleman, then advanced in years, and re- 
nowned among his countrymen, not so much’ 
for his wealth or his rank, as for the dauntless | 
valor he had frequently displayed in the ser- | 
vice of his native land. He willingly obeyed 
the commands of his sovereign, and repaired 
immediately to the fortress of Olfzyn, the) 
post assigned to him. 
A formidable body of the enemy soon made_ 
their appearance before Olfzyn, and a threat- 
ening summons to surrender was sent to Kar- 
linski. His answer was—“1 will obey no or- 
cers but those of my king, and will keep the: 
faith I have pledged to him untarnished till 
death.” ‘The enemy changed their mode of 
attack, and made him the most splendid offers 
—a seat in the senate, the highest rank, and 
boundless possessions, if he would surrender 
Olfzyn and embrace their party. Karlinski 
treated their bribes with greater scorn than 
their threats. The hostile leaders set betore 
him the disproportion of the contending for- 
ces, the weakness of his side, and the conse-: 
quent danger which he exposed himself py 
his obstinacy. Karlinski saw only the danger: 
of his country, and remained equally inflexi-, 
ble. Convinced at last of his unbending in-- 


and relying on his good cause, and the bra- 
very of his followers, excited as it was by their 
recent victory, looked fearlessly to the result 
\of their approaching conflict. 
‘advanced still nearer and nearer: they were 

already within gun-shot of the castle walls, 


The adversary 


when their front rank unfolded, and an armed 


‘man, leading a woman by the hand, with a 
child in her arms, came forward. 


The besieg- 
ed gazed on one another in astonishment at 
the wunexpected appearance; and Karlinski, 
as if spell bound, remained looking on it for 


some time in mute amazement—all on a sud- 


den he uttered a loud cry, and exclaimed, 
** Almighty God! it is my son!—my Sigis- 
mundi!” and fell motionless on the ramparts. 

It was indeed his son, whom the enemy, at 
the instigation of a friend, had surprised with 
lis nurse and carried away, and had now pla- 
ced in front of their army ; hoping through 
this expecient to be able to advance to the 
castle walls without being exposed to the fire 
of the hostile ramparts. 


Their coming was at first successful—the 


besieged, from their love to their adored com- 
mander, dared not discharge a single cannon, 


and the Swedes approached undisturbed, al- 


most to the foot of the walls, and prepared to 


‘scale them. Karlinski at ths moment recover- 


edi his senses, butit was only to suffer a greater 


anguish. Fle saw the danger, but had no means 


of averting it without a sacrifice too dreadful 
to think of. ‘*1 have lost,” he cried out in a 
despairing voice, ‘* seven brave sons in battle 
for my country, and is this last sacrifice still 
required of me ?” A death like pause ensued, 
broken only by the cries of the child, whose 
features now could be distinctly traced, as he 
was still carried in advance of the onward- 
moving ranks  Karlinski at last seemed in- 
spired with superhuman strength—he snatch- 
ed the lighted brand from one of the gunners 


—‘*God ! (he cried) | was a Poie before I was 


a father,” and with his own hand discharged 
the gun which was to be the signal for a ge- 
neral volley. A tremendous fire was imme- 
diately pouredtrom every battlement; it swept 
away to death Karlinski’s infant, and great 
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multitudes of the enemy: the besieged made|| The duty of a female does net require that 
a vigorous sally; Karlinski was completely |she should address the public, or speak in the 


victorious, and Olfzyn was delivered. halls ef legislation, or enter the lists of elec. 
——. wi ng; but these subjects should be well 
POWER OF MUSIC. understood by every one. The labor general. 


"a . ly is not great to become well acquainted, sub. 
If a native we san share the inhabitants of stantially acquainted, with the true merits 
which, as Lord’Bolinbroke observes, appear|ior each case, and be able, -without entering 
to have been made for their mountains, hear tin the waiininie of party ‘‘ give a fair and 
the wild and simple notes of the Ransdes-\ a-|/plain statement, and to impress upon the in. 
ches, which, played upon the Alpine horn, had)\t. 1+ minds around her good, wholesome, and 
charmed him in his infancy, an ardent and un-| 


. t} 
governable passion is excited, once more to||Pra ical truths 


| Woman is a spectator upon political trans. 
chmb the cliffs, and navigate the waters of actions, and has means to discover the motives 


his native canton. and views of the actors, better, perhaps, than 
go guards a shore, those actually engaged in the heat and colli. 
If chance he hears that song so sweetly wild, —-«||S!0 Of parties. She can impart to her off. 
While on those hills his infant hours beguil'd; spring much valuable instruction upon this 
Melts at the long lost scenes that round him rise, subject. But in the incipient stages of thought 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs. iy moral and religious duty, the mother has 


Lingering along the battlements of a foreign, |the sole command of her children. If she be 
fortress, while the moon rising behind a cloud, |pious, rational and well informed, the force of 
throws her solemn mantle over those moun- her example and teaching will descend to fu. 
tains, which screen him from his native Swit-|ture generations. Indeed, we have the de- 
zerland, his eyes are filled with tears; his \clarations of Richard Cumberland, and many 
breast heaves with sighs; and he turns from (distinguished literary and valuable men, that 
the impressive landscape in silence and in |their taste for science and moral excellence 
agony. He quits the ramparts; and wander-||was laid, excited and encouraged by their 
ing along the fosse, that little stream recalling |mothers. ‘These men in tender years were 
to his recollection the beautiful lakes of Con- |not surrendered to the women in the nursery 


stance, Zurich, or Luzerne, he flies to his com- |to hear every bugbear and lullaby that could 


panions, to drown his sorrows in their wild jexcite curiosity and assuage the peevishness 
and boisterous revelry. A fellow countryman, |of childhood—No! they were enveloped in 
who has heard the same air, and felt the same |maternal affection, chastened by sound reason, 
emotion, meets him; they know by each | I will observe, that I have seldom known 
other’s looks, the nature of their mutual feel-,|a fine and excellent son, of a vain, frivolous 
ings, and grasping each other’s hands, with|jand trifling mother. 1 have no hesitation in 
all the energy of grief, they shed the tears saying, that the minds and habits of children 
of sympathy and sorrow, The air, which|jare much oftener controlled, formed and 
had first thrilled their souls is again heard at a,|};moulded by the mother than the father. The 
distance ; no word is spoken; they point to- attachment of children is generally strongest 
wards the east; they quit the duties of their |to the parent from whom they first receive life 
post; and the thoughts of their country alone)jand nourishment; and this fond attachment 
occupy their hearts ; they escape the guard, |lasts till death. For what man can forget his 
and the next morning surprises them on the mother? He that can, is a monster indeed! 
road to Switzerland! 
FEMALES OF TATARY. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. Some of the Tartar women wear long snow- 
Every female should be so educated, that |white veils, which conceal not only the face, 
she will make a good wife, an affectionate and jbut the whole of the head and upper part of 
kind mother, capable of giving to her children |the body ; and as if veils were insufficient to 
correctly the first lessons of moral and reli-||protect them from observation, they no sooner 
cious duties, and be a living example to her||behold a man than they hang their heads, and 
offspring of social and domestic virtues. This|}endeavour to escape notice by flight. An 
qualification is indispensable, and includes no}|English servant observing this practice, deem- 
more than is attainable by the ordinary means||ed it to be an act of rudeness on his part to 
now in possession of the public. Whatever |give them the trouble of hiding their faces 
more may be added, so far as the mind is en-'|and running away on his account; therefore 
lightened and the heart made better, will more||whenever he encountered them, he covered 
completely finish an education, and teach self- |his face and took to his heels, in order to hide 
government, a compkte control over all the |himself in the first place he could find. This 
actions, and in a great measure, the operations |past unnoticed for some time : at length the 
of the mind and affections of the heart. Tartar women, struck by the singularity of 
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but this only caused him to run faster than be-|‘of all around ; at others its bright waters are 
fore. Such conduct excited their curiosity lined by open banks, enlivened with vegeta- 
more than ever, and at last they fairly hunted \tion, and ornamented with flowers. To those 
him: after following him in parties to his hid-||who have followed its windings from its mouth 
ing-place with their veils off, they resolved to! to the lakes at its source, it is a perpetual ob- 
see aman who, for the first time, concealed ject of admiration. Though its mouth may 
his face at the approach of a woman; and, hav-||partake of the stagnant character of other 
ing caught him, they actually demanded an/\streams, it becomes clear as you ascend; its 
explanation of his unaccountable behaviour. (current increases in rapidity over a gravelly or 
THE DUKE OF LEEDS. jvscanety of its mouth, is there an appearance 

The ancestor of the Duke of Leeds was a'jof mud; it is uniformly clear and bright and 
young man named Osborne, who served his beautiful; so clear that even those familiar 
apprenticeship to Sir William Hewitt, who |with its waters are liable to deception as to its 
was Lord Mayor of London in the rcign of depth; double the quantity of water passes its 
Queen Elizabeth. Sir William lived on Lon- jchannel, that a careless observer would ima- 
don Bridge, and his daughter during Edward ‘gine. It has one peculiarity—in ascending its 
Osborne’s apprenticeship, accidentaliy fell)|current, we are prepared to see the termina- 
from her father’s window into the Thames. |tion of the stream long before we approach 
Osborne plunged after the young lady, and the source. Pure creeks contribute to its 
saved her life at the risk of his own. This waters—Muller’s, Fleming’s, Honey and Mill 
act added much to the favourable opinion! Creeks, and the Portage stream, with other 
which the master had for the apprentice, and’ tributaries yet without a name. Many clear 
as soon as the latter had served his time, Sir streams, whose beauty now delights only the 
William Hewitt said to him—‘* Osborne, you,eye of the savage, will soon wind their way 
are a deserving youth, and have faithfully through cultivated fields; where the wolf now 
served me for seven years. Iam under con- laps the water, the ox and the lamb shall soon 
siderable obligations to you you have saved quench their thirst. Nor will many years pass 
the life of my only daughter at the peril of, before all this will be accomplished. 
yourown. You have then the best claim to —— 
her—she is at your service, if you choose to SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 
accept of her in marriage, and the most con-| When 1 was at Turin in 1780, says the Rey. 
siderable part of what I am possessed of shall | Mr. Dutens, the following scene passed ina 
hereafter be yours. Osborne gladly accepted church. It was the beginning of February, 
the generous offer, and the eldest son of that||when the days are short, a very popular 
marriage was Hewitt Osborne, who was'preacher, who was accustomed to give ser- 
knighted by the earl of Essex, under whom |mons of an enormous length, expatiated one 


stony bed, and in no one spot, except in the | 


he served in Ireland, for his services in the’ 
field. The family soon after became enno- 
bled. Thomas Osborne the first Duke of 


day after dinner so long on his subject, which 
was repentance, that he had trespassed a full 
hour into the night before he had concluded. 


e 


Leeds, was prouder of the circumstance of|!Scarcely had he finished, when one of his au- 
his ancestor having acquired wealth and sta-|dience raised his voice and requested to be 
tion by his honest and intrepid spirit, thanhe heard. All listened; and the stranger con- 
was of any of the subsequent services of the) tinued, that the holy man’s pathetic discourse 


family, and related the circumstance with 
conscious pride to Charles II. 
THE LOWER HURON. 

There cannot be a more beautiful stream : 
for one hundred and forty miles, following the 
meanderings of the river, it runs through a 
fertile country ; sometimes the top of its banks: 
approach within a few feet of the water ; some- 
times they rise to the height of fifty feet, and_ 
overlook the winding river. The clear stream’ 
continues its course, at one time through beau- 


jhad made so lively an impression upon him, 


who was a miserable sinner, that he had forth- 
with resolved entirely to change his course of 
life ; and to give sincere proof of his contri- 
tion, he would instantly, before all the con- 
gregation, freely confess his crimes. He then 
declared himself to be an advocate by profes- 
sion, and openly avowed that he had abused 
the confidence of his clients, and told their 
secrets, and sacrificed their interests to the 
adverse party; he acknowledged himself to be 
a faithless husband, a bad father, and an un- 


tiful lakes, where its motion is imperceptible, | grateful son ; and having followed this up with 
though its waters are pure and transparent, jan enumeration of various offences he had 


and abound with a variety of fish ; at another, |committed, he offered, he said, the last proof 


itrushes with rapidity over a stony rapid ; fur- 


of sincerity in declaring his name; and con- 


ther on, it moyes steadily along ; sometimes it! cluded by saying he was such an a€lvocate, 
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seeing a man always avoiding them, let fall a!\pursues its way through a dense forest, and 
nortion of their veils when they next met him ; 'the stream partakes of the sombre characte er | 
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living in such a place. Immediately another| erable. Deprive us of that, and the world 
voice was heard from another part of the) becomes a barren, a dark, dreary waste, and 
church, calling out that the penitent was an) every excitement to deeds of valor, of honor 
impudent imposer ; that he was the advocate} and of chivalry, become extinguished at once; 
named, and that he could not reproach him-| and we wander about inthe dark, without any 
self with any of the faults so calumniously im-| guide or leading principles. Where, then, 
puted to him. He besought the audience to, would be our statesinen, our warriors, and in. 
secure the villain; butin vain, for the mis-) deed, even society? Sunk—sunk, sunk, into 
chievous wag had slipped away during thel|a state of inaction and primeval chaos! The 
moment of surprise when the real advocate) fair have a natural claim upon us for protec. 
began to speak, and notwithstanding the most) tion; they confidently expect it from us ; they 
diligent inquiry, was never discovered. should not be disappointed! Go with the 
Slandered female to her closet, ye defaming 
WHALE FISHING. vipers; view her agony in secret; see her 
The maternal affection of the whale is strik-!! wring her hands and tear her locks with the 
ing and affecting. The cub being insensible to /frenzy of a despairing victim; observe the 
danger, is easily harpooned. when the tender large tears of anguish quickly coursing each 
affection of the mother is so manifested as not}other down her emaciated cheeks, while her 
unfrequently to bring it within reach of the ,eyes are cast up in agony inexpressible, call. 
crucl whalers. Hence, though a cub is of lit- ing upon her God for that protection which 
tle value, yet it is sometimes struck as a snare ‘she vainly expected to receive from her fellow 
for its affectionate mother! In this case, she beings. Pale as monumental marble, frantic 
joins it at the surface of the water, whenever, and almost breathless, utters her complaints 
it has occasion to rise for respiration ; encour- with the convulsive shudder of a broken heart; 
ages it to swim away ; assists 1's flight by txk- she wastes away amid the dark horrors of des. 
ing it under her fin, and seldom deserts it, pair. I say, view these things, and if you 
while life remains. She is then dangerous to have the least particle of humanity in your 
approach, but affords frequent opportunities disposition, I would emphatically say to you 
for attack. She loses all regard for her own in the words of a celebrated author, Go mend! 
safety, in anxiety for the preservation of her Go mend!” 
young; dashes through the midist of her enc-'! 
mies ; despises the danger that threatens her, | SELECTIONS 
and even voluntarily remains with her offspring OF WIT, HUMOUR, SENTIMENT, &C. 
after various attacks have bcen made upon) 
herself. Inthe whale fishery of 1514, a har- 
pooner struck a young whale with the bar- 
barous hope of its leading to the poor mother. 
Presently she arose, and seeing the young 
one, dragged about a hundred fathoms of line 
out of the boat, with remarkable force and ve- 
locity. Again slie rose to the surface, darted 
furiously to and fro, frequently stopped short. 
or suddenly changed her direction, and gave 
every possible intimation of extreme agony. : 
For a length of time she continued thus to act, — ay +e the struggle’s past ; 
"hid ees queer in Beauty’s eye, 
though closely pursued by the boats, and in-) He'll “ set his face upon a cast 
spired with courage and resolution by her COn- | Aud stand the Aazard of the dye.” 
cern for her offspring, seemed regardless of | —-- | 
the danger that surrounded her. Being at) 4)», Balthazar Regis, formerly one of the 
length struck with six harpoons, she was kill gj oyiarics of the church of Canterbury, was 
ed by her pursuers. perhaps as credulous a man as ever existed.— 
Se He hala brother-in-law of the name of Mor 
SLANDER. rice, who delighted in telling him marvellous 
‘¢ Of all slanders, that which is aimed at the tales, which the doctor would swallow and re- 
destruction of the spotless reputation of a peat without the least hesitation, vouching all 
defenceless female, 1s incontrovertibly, the) he said on the authority of his brother Moreece, 
most execrable, hateful, inhuman, and unman- as he, being a Swiss, called him. He one day 
ly! He who could wilfully attack the pure’ told the following pretty story.“ My brother 
vestal with the foul, contaminating breath of .Woreece has « fish pond, and all on a sudden 
scandal, can be animated with nothing less ‘the fish were gone; they dragged the pond 
than the spirit ofa demon of the darkest cast.and afierwards drained it, but not one fish was 
They are the silken cords which attach us to! to be found. At last my brother ordered his 
life; thefr society alone renders this world tol-!men to dig into the mud, and when they had 


| 
| Ina party where it was proposed, on dis- 
cussing the question of Phrenology, to have 
casts taken of all the heads present, one gen- 
tleman, a rather antique Dandy, whose hair 
was strongly suspected to be tinged with ano- 
ther color than nature’s, peremptorily resisted 
the plan, till overcome by the persuasion of a 
Lady, upon which the lady produced the fol- 
lowing impromptu :— 
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discovered them, and taken them to his own ina glass case. Before her death she wrote, 
house, they must have been starved.” vit was said, above four hundred letters, which 
she distributed amongst her friends, with an 
When the late Mr. Kemble proposed some injunction to send one every month to her 
improvement in the representation of Humlet, husband, as if coming immediately from her- 
Mr. Sheridan advised him to have music in. Self in the other world. 

troduced during his pauses in the character. | 

Old Macklin was a memorable pause-moncer ; | A HOME ARGUMENT. 


he had his first pause rather long, his second By one decisive argument 


more so, and his third, which he styled his | Gites gain’d his lovely Kate’s consent 
grand pause, so extended that the prompter,) To fix the wedding day, 


on one occasion, thought She wanted the word,|\«« why in such haste. dear Giles. to wed ? 
as itis termed, and suggested it to him so Jy ghall not change my mind.” aha said : 
often, that Macklin actually quitted the stage) « put then.” says he. « I may ” ; 
inthe middle of the scene, and knocked the, - : 


hi interrupted him) A: clergyman st Cambridwe preached ser- 


_mon, whieh one of his auditors commended. 
**Ves,”” said a gentleman to whom it was 
mentioned, “it was a good sermon, but he 
As in smooth oil, the razor best is whet, »}filched it.” This was told to the preacher : he 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set, resented it, and called on the gentleman to 
Their want of edge from their offence is seen,’ retract what he had said. ‘1 am not,”’ replied 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. | the aggressor, ‘* very apt to retract my words, 

———— but in this instance I will; 1 said you had 

Mr. B , a most remarkably large, cor-, stolen the sermon ; I find I was wrong ; for on 

pulent man, being at Bath, and wanting to returning home, and referring to the book 

get to London, tried for a place in the mail,a) Whence I thought it was taken, I found it 

short time before it set off. Being told that |there.” 
it was full, he still determined to get admis-|| 

sion, and opening the door, which no one near WHIMSICAL PUN. 


ELEGANT WIT. 


— 


him ventured to oppose, he got in. When) The late lamented and respected Mr. Todd, 
the other passengers came, the ostler report-| of Acton, when the act was put in force for 
ed that a gentleman was in the coach ; he was) writing the owner’s name at length on taxed 
requested to come ou', but having drawn up carts, instead of 


the blind, he remained quiet, Hearing, how-, AMOS TODD, ACTON, A TAXED CART, 
ever, a consultation on the means of making caused the following to be inscribed: 
him alight, and a proposal to * pull him out,’’) A MOST ODD ACT ON A TAXED CART. 
he let down the blind, and laying his enor- —=—=_ 


mous hand onthe edge of the door, asked “who, yow ro TURN AN ARGUMENT TO ACCOUNT.— 


would dare to pull him out ;” he then drew up! The disputation and humour of Richardson was 
the blind again, and waiting some time fell once turned to account by Sheridan, in a very 
asleep. About one in the morning he awoke, characteristic manner. Having had a hackney 
and goimg to call out to know whereabouts he) egach in his employ for five or six hours, and 
was on his journey, he perceived what was! not being provided with means for paying it, 
the fact, that to end the altercation with him, he happened to espy Richardson in the street, 
the horses had been put to another coach, and) and proposed to take him in his coach some 
that he had spent the night at the inn-door iN part of his way. The offer being accepted, 
Bath, where he had taken possession of the! Sheridan lost no time in starting a subject of 
carriage. | ‘conversation, on which he knew his compa- 
— ‘nion was sure to become argumentative and 

M. de Calonne’s attachment to the memory ‘animated. Having by well managed contra- 
of his father was so great, that he carried) diction, brought him to the proper pitch of 
about with him, wherever he went, the fine excitement, he affected to grow impatient and 
long hair which had been cut off his head af-) angry himself, and saying that “ he could not 
ter his decease. It was kept in a tin case, think of staying in the same coach witha per- 
and always accompanied him in his carriage.' son that would use such language,” pulled the 


THE CASHET. Sg 
dug a great depth, they perceived a smoke.! This superfluous care could hurt no one; it 
Digging farther, the smoke increased till they) was innocent, if not rational: but neither of 
came to a chimney and the roof of a house ;| these terms can be applied to the cruel whim 
they untiled it, and in the room below found) of Madame Necker, who forbade her affec- 
a little old man and woman boiling the very) tionate husband to bury her, and imposed on 
last ish ; and if my brother Joreece had not) him the painful charge of keeping her corpse 
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check string, and desired the Coachman to let!|whence they come, and what parish they be- 
him out. Richardson, wholly occupied with) long to, for the purpose, we believe, of being 
the argument, and regarding the retreat of jentered in his register. Then the ceremony 
his opponent as an acknowledgment of defeat, proceeds in a rude style, aping somewhat the 
still pressed his point, and even hollowed, forms of the English church; this being best 
‘more last words,’ through the coach window: calculated to have an imposing effect on the 
after Sheridan, who walking quietly home, minds of persons from the south. They are 
left the poor disputant responsible for the asked if they be willing to receive each other 
heavy fare of the coach.”— Life of Sheridan. | for better, for worse, &e. This being ascer- 


=— tained, and a wedding ring passed between 


When Humphrey Parsons, the great porter- them, they are declared to be married persons, 
brewer, was Lord Mayor of London, he drove) 8eing pronounced man and wile de jure by so 
in his state-coach six of the finest dray-horses.| A’gh an authority, most of them immediately 
In the procession, a man acquainted with their |become so de facto, unless the relatives of one 
training was disposed to make the mob laugh, | of the parties arrive in time to prevent it. The 
by showing what they would do at a word.—. fees paid to the parson, are sometimes said to 
In drawing butts out of a cellar, it is the dray-| be very handsome; so much as a hundred 
men’s custom to make the horses clear their, Pownds being occasionally paid him for his 
heels from the butt as it rises, by separating ;||fve minutes work. 
and for this purpose he calls out ‘* side-all.”— 

The man, therefore, called in this manner to; se NSATsONS.—In the course of one of Mr, 
the horsesin the procession ; they obeyed, and, Abernethy’s lectures, at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 


were every where but where they ought to pital, he took occasion to exemplify the doetrine 


have been. 


of the sensations not residing in the part where 
they were supposcd to be felt, but in the brain 
}itself: and instanced the case of a man who fan- 


At atrial before the Supreme Court of Mas- jeied he telt an itching in his ancle, and actually 


sachusetts, some of the witnesses, in course 
of examination, had occasion to say that a cer- 
tain man was in a sog or stupor. The attornies, 


not understanding the phrase, were very in- 


quisitive to know what stupor meant. At 
length an honest farmer was called to the 
stand, and asked the usual question of the situ- 
ation of the patient. The answer was ‘* that 


he lay in a kind of stupor.” “ Stupor,” says the! 
sagacious lawyer, ‘* what does that mean iz 


- He immediately took a piece of paper out o 
his pocket, and read Johnson’s definition.— 
“What did you bring that for?’ asks the 
knight of the green bag. ‘The farmer prompt- 
ly answered, that he found the Bar did not 
know the meaning of the word, and he thought 
it better to save time, and explain it to them. 


There are two sorts of enemies inseparable 
almost from all men, but altogether from men 
of great fortunes ; the flatterer, and the liar : 
one strikes before, the other behind ; both 
insensibly, both dangerously. 


A beautiful woman said to a general officer, 
**How is it, that having obtained so much glo- 
ry you should still seek for more ?” ‘* Ah! 
Madam, ”’ he replied, ‘ how is it that you, who 
have so much beauty, should still put on 
rouge 2? 


seratched the extremity of his wooden leg, to 
‘appease the supposed irritation. It is on the 
‘same principle that when paticrt’s limbs under- 
8° amputation, they often fancy they feel sen- 
sations in their toes and fingers, although those 
parts are removed. So great is the delusion at 
jtimes, that they are not satisfied the limb is off, 
‘until they have occular proof given them by the 
jremoval of the bandage from their eyes. 


ERRORS OF THE PRESS.—‘* The conflict was 
dreadtul, and the enemy was repulsed with 
considerable laughter /”’—** Robert Jones was 
yesterday brought before the Sitting Magis- 
trate on a charge of having spoken reason at 
ithe Barleymow Public House.”—‘‘In conse- 
| quence of the numerous accidents occasioned 
by skaiting on the Serpentine river, measures 
are taken to puta /op to it.”—* At the Guild- 
hall dinner none of the poultry were eaiable 
vexcept the owls. —A gentleman was brought 
jup yesterday to answer a charge of having 
eaten a hackney coachman, for demanding 
more than his fare ; and another was accused 
of having stolen a small ox out of the Bath 
‘mail; the stolen property was found in his 
waistcoat The Russian General 
|Kuchkinoffkowsky was found dead with a 
long word sticking in his throat.”—** Smith- 
field Festivities :—The air was crowded with 
people of all descriptions. At two o’clock the 


The following is a brief account of the 
manner in which marriages are customarily, 
celebrated at Gretna Green, in England. The 
parson, (bishop or blacksmith, or whatever, 
title may best become him) asks the parties’ 


Lord Mayor drove through it in his state car- 
niage.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


We are sometimes less unhappy in being 
deceived, than in being undeceived by those 
we love. 
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A bed of flowers, a garden fair, 

‘Here claims the Muse’s fostering care ; 
May no rude plant ursurp the place 
Reserved for fancy, wit and grace. 

But brightest gems and fairest flowers, 


Drink in the rich refreshing showers ; 


And round their glowing bliss impart, 
To charm the sense and soothe the heart. 


“Ts not the life of woman all bound up 


in her aflections ? What has she to do 
In this bleak world alone? It mav be well 


For man, in his triumphal course to move | 
Unenmber’d by soft bonds! But we were born — |! 


For love and grief!” In health *tis ours to add 
To all man’s comforts, and to be to him 

The gladsome ministers of purest joy, 

“Lo lighten still the dull cold cares of life, 

‘Po solten the rough paths of duty, and fall oft 
rom peril, warn, and save—when fellow man 
Would leave his bark to wreck, on the rude rocks 
Oi) bleak despair: Ther spurn not our reproof; 
For it may save you many an hour of sorrow 


from. 


In sickness, ours the task, tosmooth the pillow 
For the feverish head—to mix the balsam for 
The languid frame, toheal, to soothe to cherish— 
And by all the offices of faithful love, 

Beguile the tedious hours of halt their horror! 


When strong health nerves the hand—prosperity 
Keeps the gay spirits inan even flow, 
And man may proudly walk alone ; and scorn 
The seeming teeble bonds affection twines 
Around the human heart! But let misfortane 
Break like a tempest o’er him—when its light- 
nings 
Scathe the proud oak—and all its fluttering leaves, 
Like summer friends, desert it—then it leans 
To the frail ivy, that unheeded clung 
Around it in the hour of strength and glory ! 
And that ivy, wreathes its withered bark 
With verdure, shields its bruised and broken limbs 
From the fierce fervor of the mid-day sun, 
And yet impedes not in their balmy course 
The healing dews of heaven! Man may be faith- 
less, 
But woman still must love: and still must mourn 
O’er the heart estranged, until she find 
Her calm abode of rest, in the cold earth; 
But not so cold as him who won her love 
And threw the flower away, to wither 
Like the roses of the spring, that still retain 
Their balmy odour, when their bloom is past. 


| 
And deep remorse, which love would guard you) 


ROSA. 


BLIGHTED JOYS, 


O, she is fair 
As lilies are 
That deck the valley wild ; 
Or roses gay 
That bloom in May, 
For she is Nature’s child. 


ee 


Her lovely eye 
Of azure dye, 
Shines thro’ affeetion’s tear— 
Like vi'lets blue 
Weigh’d down with dew; 
When morning suns appear. 


= > 


Her lips disclose 
Sweets of the rose, 
To tender feeling true ; 
Here love reclines, 

Nor ever pines 


On blushing beds of dew. 


- 
: . ~ 


Her ringlets fair, 
Of golden hair, 
Wave o’er her neck of snow; 
Where cradled lie 
The graces sly, 
And smile at my fond woe. 


*T was thus I sang, 

And mountains rang— 
The sweet symphonious lay, 

Beneath a bow’r, 

Which many an hour, 
Has swept into decay. 


The lovely maid 

Sleeps in yon shade, 
Where rolls the silent wave ; 

And from the bow’r, 

I pluck’d a flow’r, 2, 
To deck her lonely grave ! TT 


Thus love’s bright sun, 
And joys begun, 

At morning mock our fears ; 
But ere the kiss 
Confirms our bliss, 

They set in evening tears! 


Milford, Del. MILFORD BARD. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


Oh! thou upon whose bosom dear 
My infant head reposd; 

Oh, thou whose lips with kiss sincere, 
My weary eye-lids clos’d ; 

Though many risen suns have set 
Since last I met thy view, 

Oh, never can my heart forget 
What to thy love is due. 


Think not, my mother, I can cea 
‘Yo love my home and ; 

Think not my hours are hours of peace, 
Like those of mfancy : 

Alas ! those cloudless days are gone, 
Those haleyon hours are fled, 

And on the world’s cold heart alone 


I pillow now my bead. 


— 


BOSTON BARD. 
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CREA TION—AN ODE. 
Thou calm bright sky ! 
[ like to gaze upon thy vast expanse ; 


Our love for the Most Mich, 
And teach the wonders of His hand, 
Above--around—on sea and land. 


L love to view the moon so bright, 
Shedding her silv’ry rays of light, 
O’er the wide earth; 

Riding thro’ that celestial valley, 

By stars illum’d ; like a rich galley, 
The fleecy clouds, around thee seem, 
Reflecting each refulgent beam ; 

He gave them birth. 


Earth ! parent of mankind ! 

On thee, what wonders man may find ¢ 
The mighty forests, mountains rise, 
Whose summits seem to weo the skies ; 
The dread voleano—all combine, 

To teach us still these works are thine. 


All earth T love—and boundless sea, 
Yes——there is beauty e’en in thee 

On which I like to gaze: 
Even when storms the billows raise, 
In angry foam, to mountain height, 
Although the soul it may affright, 
Yet bids us hymn the praise 
Of Him whose hand, can tempests sway, 
And guide the vivid lightnin gs plas — 
This, is the ocean’s hour of fear, 
But there’s a time when it can cheer, 
The souls of those whose homes are on its way. 


When calm, like some smooth mirror seeming, 
The golden sun upon it beaming, 

At morn, when he doth seem to rise, 

From an ocean bed, to greet the skies. 


All nature is sublime—earth, sea and sky, 
Unfold rich wonders, to the mortal eve— 
The simple flowrets, forests, wide and green, 
In all, the hand of the divine, is seen; 


bow’r, 
Attest the work of an .2/m/g¢i:ty Power. 


SELIM, 
+o 
STANZAS. 


Ah, no! Tl not repeat again, 

‘The wild, the melancholy strain ; 
For even now, I see a tear 

Upon thy beauteous clieek appear. 
No, no! love no! 

My song of wo, 

No more shall meet thy gentle ear. 


Be husi’d my harp, I cast thee by, 

In Time’s lone waste now slumbering lie ; 
Yet once l own thy pensive power, 

Could lighten many « cheerless hour. 
But that is past, 

No charm thou hast, 

hy woe-steep’d chords I touch no more ! 


Studded with “* shining worlds” that all enhance 


The boundless ecean, and the earth’s green: 


ELLEN, 


TO THE MOON. 


Hail to thy soft and shadowy ray 
Fair goddess of the stilly night : 
Tho’ paler than the orb of day, 
Thine unobtrusive, tranquil light, 
We weleome thee, as one whose beam, 
Can far more grateful bliss impart, 
To gild the fond enthusiast’s dream, 
And soothe pale sorrow’s aching heart. 


A charm, which brighter day denies, 
And why is every moonlight hour 

More dear than all his sunny skies ? 
Why do we leave the haunts of mirth, 

To muse and sigh ateve with thee ? 
And fly the gayest seefes of earth, 

To wander lone, in * fancy tree.” 


| Mild orb! why lends thy gentle power 


Tis midnight—from the deep bine sky 
| Some scatter’d stars are twinkling now, 
W hile the soft radiance of thine eye, 

Plays round my couch and sleepless brow ; 
Let others prize Aurora’s light, 
And revel in the gaudy day— 
But give to me the starry night, 
And softer Luna’s silvery ray. 

Princeton, January 12h. 


SYLVIA. 


On Mount St. Mary’s Seminary. 


bbe ae scenes in our pilgrimage flowery and 
night, 


Spair, 

‘They are lovely as beacons that burst thro’ the 
night, 

And warn the chill’d seaman a shelter is there ! 

Tho’ flinty the path that to-morrow we tread, 

We remember the turf that was wash’d by the 

fountain, 

And tho’ storms dark and dreary hang over my 

head, | : 

Tis delightful to think on the shades of the moun- 

{| tain. 


Tho’ richer the luxury nature bestows, 

On the hills where Niagara rolls his rough tide, 

| li the tulip be near shall we turn from the rose, 

if to her are the tints of the rainbow denied ? 

St. Mary’s! Thy name isas dear to the heart 

As the roses that wave o’er the chrystalline foun- 

tain, 

Uncherish’d their fragrance and bloom shall de- 

part, 

i Ere Ll cease to remember the shades of the moun- 

tain. 

It was not the incense that breath’d thro’ the 
grove, 

Nor the emerald circle of mountains around ; 

‘*Uwas not the pavillion of azure above, 

Nor the beam that thy summits with luxury crown’d; 

‘It was not the hill that smil’d over the plain, 

Nor the pure angel streamlet that purl’d from the 

i fountain— 

''No! Home of my heart—’twas a shadowy chain 

| Of triendship’s delights in the shades of the moun- 

tain. JERNUS. 


And shaded from sorrow and smvooth’d from de- 
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THE GRAVES. 


« IT Jove to muse, when none are nigh, 
Where yew tree branches wave, 

And hear the winds, with softest sigh, 
Sweep o’erthe grassy grave.”— Barton, 


Seest thou yon gently rising sod, 
Mid those proud tombs in yonder vale, 
Where weeping willows mournful nod 
As sighs along the requiem gale. 


That modest turf points out the spot 
Where rest the last remains of one, 
Whose days passed on without « blot— 

Admired by all, envied by none. | 
iter grave, neat emblem of her worth, 
Looks mild and unassuming too, 
Yet see, how beautiful the earth 
Is garmented with morning’s dew. 


Thus shone her soul, with drops of love 
To soothe the wretched sinner’s breast, | 
And point his thoughts to realms above, | 
Where her bright spirit now doth rest. | 


Mark now, yon Jofty gorgeous pile, 
Not distant far froin virtue’s grave— 
There, sleeps a lord of Britaiu’s isle 


WASHINGTON’S DIRGE. 


Written at the request of a friend, and adapted 
to the air of the dirge of Sir John Moore. 


[ The air is very plaintive and beautiful.) 


- 
A 


Why moans the white surge on Potomac’s proud tide, 
Why droop the green willows that grow by its side ? 
Why chaunt Nature’s minstrels their numbers so slow, 
Imparting their songs in the whispers of wo? 


Ah why “ sighs the tall grass” o’er Vernon’s green breast, 
Why fades the rich splendor of vietory’s crest? 

|Why is heard the deep sigh of the summer’s bright close, 
While the lily’s still blooming, and blushing rose. 


My country ! thy saviour—thy Washington brave,— 
Lies cold in the earth, ’muidst the gloom of the grave; 
| the arrow of death to his bosom hath sped ; — 

He mingles with dust—with the dust of the dead ! 


The bright plume of valor, that blazoned his worth, 

Lies prone upon Vernon, and hallows its earth : 

But the boon of the blest to his spirit is given,— 

‘ihe tears of a world, and the glory of Heaven.* 
BOSTON BARD. 


* Motto on medals struck at the time of his decease :— 

‘* He in glory—the world in tears.” 
+ 
STANZAS. 

Nay, Helen ! ’Tis in vain to try, 

I cannot paint thine azure eye ; 

Yet when [saw thy angel look, 

With trembling hand my brush T took ; 


| 
| 
Whom wealth nor palaces could save. | 


See the proud columns wrought in gold, | 
The glitt’ring of his titled birth, 
The deeds Ais history unfolds— | 
Then, look upon yon humble earth. 


And tcll me—wouldst thou rather be 
Enshined within you princely tomb, | 
Or, have yon sod thy canopyr— ! 
Thy sepulchre the earth’s cold womb ? | 
FREDERICK. 


OVE’S TO-NIGHT AND TO-MORROW. 


The moon-beam on the wave is sleeping; 
Aud Venus’ star is burning bright. 

And Beauty, through her lattice peeping, 
Ilas beckon’d Love to her to-night, 


— 


With gems of dew his ringlets shining, 
His beauteous bow all careless hung— 
With roses roun! his temples twining, 
Thus soft in Laura’s ear he sung. | 


‘My barque is beating o’er the billow— 
Speed, speed with me across the sea; 

This faithtul breast shall be thy pillow, 
The moon alone our lamp shall be,”’ 


The list’ning maiden, all complying, 
To rural peace has bade adieu— 

And o’er the sea with love she’s flying; 
What port, alas ! has she in view? 


A cloud appears—a storm presaginge— 
On Love she calls—but where is he? 

The angry billows loud are raging— 
Why comes not Love to calm the sea! 


Ah, maiden, maiden ! vain thv sorrow— 
Frail, faithless Love has wing’d his flight ; 

fov’s barque is dash’d—and Laweg’s to-morrow 
Will rise in shame, and set wh night! 


F’en then it beam’d so dazzling bright, 
Like diamond sparkling in the light, 

I felt it was in vain to try; 

I cannot, Helen, paint thine eye. 


And, lovely girl, thy blushing cheek 

In nature’s school was taught to speak ; 
I know I cannot paint its dyes, 

For while lt look the color flies, 

Yet soon returns with added grace, 

‘To glow all o’er thy lovely facee— 

No! No! Thy check my power defies. 
I cannot paiut its varying dyes. 


I cannot draw thy mouth! oh, never! 

For smiles have taught thy lips to sever, 
And teeth of orient pearl disclose, 

And breath lke fragrance trom the rose— 
Say—who can pai ta snowy wreath, 

Or odours from a balmy breath ; 

[ cannot draw thy mouth! oh never! 

For smiles have taught thy lips to sever. 


The attempt is vain, and I forbear 
‘To draw thy wildly flowing hair, 
Aitho’ | catch a wiching fold, 
And dip my brush in liquid gold— 
I turn, a brighter tint is glowing— 
A lovelier, wilder ringlet flowing ; 
Here too, alas, | must despair, 

I cannot paint thy flowing hair. 


The gentle airs that fan the trees, 

The odours wafted on the breeze ; 

The sparkling of the diamond’s blaze, 
Thé mildness of the Moon’s chaste rays ; 
TH@tints that deck the western skies, 
Just as the summer twilight dies— 

We ne’er can paint—then, then, be sure, 


BOSTON BARD. 


Thou canst not haye thy miniature, LILLA. 
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THE GRANDEUR OF GOD. 


He rides on the clouds, where the eagle is soar- 


in 
Where Franklin’s bold hand wields the light- 
ning atar ; 
Where th’ tumultuous thunder of Heav’n is roar- 
ing 
- And the whirlwinds are wheeling his beautiful 
car ! 


When the storm, like a maniac, mourns o’er the 
ocean, 
And night’s sable mantle envelopes the skies, 
All Nature, before him, bows down in devotion, 
And the gods of the deep to his chariot rise ! 


He isseen on the frame of the Universe standing, | 
His eye glances through the deep regions of) 
Space, 

His voice is oft heard the wild planets command-_ 


ing, 
As far as are felt the blest beams of his grace ! 


His name, on the skies, in bright gold is scen 
beaming, | 

Nor the scathe of the lightning can tarnish it 
there, | 
While the stars through the trackless area are, 
streaming, 

It shall shine in its splendor, with glittering) 

| 


— 


glare ! | 

He is monarch of worlds, and of wealth, and of. 
power, | 

He can shake the foundations of Nature, or 
quell ; | 

He can tumble to ruins Creation’s bold tower, 
And re-thunder the dreadful abysses of hell! 


| 
Slis voice is the storm, arm) the bellowing thunder, | 

That rolls in its revelry down the dark skies; | 
And his glance is the lightning, that strikes us with 


wonder, | 
As it frightfully flames from his radiant eyes! _ 


His throne isthe heavens, his footstool the planets, 
The sun his bright lamp, and his cabinet space; 

The sky is his crown, and the stars are his coronets, 
Love his best treasure, his charity grace ! 


He rides on the clouds, where the eagle is soaring, 

Where Rittenhouse roves with the silvery star ; 

Where the awful thunder of Heaven is roaring, 

And the whirlwinds are wheeling his beautiful 
ear! MILFORD BARD. 


Milford, Del, Dec. 22, 1825. 


— 


ERIN. | 


When the Maker establish’d the pillars of earth, 

And the fire-mantled stars o’er the firmament 
roll’d ; 

The Island of Genius, and cradle of worth, 

At the smile of the thunderer, burst into birth, 


To her mountains, pavillioned in azure, we» 


borne 
The costliest balm of the light-pinion’d breeze, 
That sighed o’cr her gold-waving oceans of cory, 
Thro’ vallies where Flora had emptied her hon, 
And was cooled by the silver-stoled nymph of ( 
seas. 
He looked on his Island, “and saw it was good! 
And moulded a man to inhabit the land, 
He formed his gaunt muscles, and bones, anj; 
flood 
He pour’d round his heart of the gallantest blog 
That ever had streamed trom the work of his hay 


He melted the sapphire to rollin his eye, 


And he girdled his quick-rolling eye ball with fn, 
He composed his fine breath of the spices that ki 


In the meadow’s pure balm, and the zeplivr 
first sigh, 
To swell o’er the war field, or melt o’er the ly 


In the bright fire of heaven, his spirit he cast, 
While the visions of fanev shed radiance around 
And the halo of genius, and garland of taste, 


Like the wheel of the sun in refulgence enchase’ 


The heaven-born soul of the Irishman bound. 
JERNUS 


LINES TO A LADY WEEPING. 


Oh! Maiden braid thy flowing tresses, 
And wipe away that relling tear, 
Those graces torm’d for joy’s caresses, 

The veil of grief should never wear. 


Far meeter on a check so blooming, 
Is seen the transport kindling smile. 
The native loveliness itluming, 
That never knew an art or wile. 


Thy bosom, too, so wildly heaving, 
Was meautalone for pleasure’s throbs: 
Then, lovely maiden, ecase thy grieving, 
And drive away those bitter sobs. 


Yet, stay ! methinks the mien of sorrow, 
Grows fairer as I longer gaze ; 

Ah! yes, its sombre colors borrow 
The brighter tints of beauty’s rays. 


As, when at calm and placid even, 
Darkness and light together blend, 

And to the cloudless western heaven, 
‘The twilight’s pensive sweetness lend. 


Beauty in tears! ‘tis like the cadence 
Of music floating in the air, 

Or dew-drops sparkling in the radianee 
Of morn, fresh starting from its lair. 


Sweetly the magic pow’r of gladness, 
Holds o’er the heart its wild control ; 

But oh! There is a charm in sadness, 
Which breathes a rapture to the sou! | 


Mid the blue-breasted waters all crested with gold. 
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APHORISM. AGAIN, 
Some persons say severe things at random, | 6 ; 60 six-pences. 
‘thout appearing at all conscious of the 46. | 
ounds which they inflict by 40— 
The word whose meaning kills, yet told, 40 
he speaker wonders that you thouglit it 6 — 6 moidores. 
cold.” : 18 — 18 guineas. 
40 +- 56 = 76 pistoles, 
SOLUTIONS TO NO. 2. | —-100 pieces. 

OF THE REBUS. | The solution is comprised in the formula 
hat is dear to us all is our Home, jabove, which is performed by linking the se- 
» Air, if melodious, will please ; ‘cond and third six times together, and the 
he Nile is a river in Egypt well known, first and third twice together. 
nd Snuff you all know makes you sneeze ; | Or THE ENIGMAS. 1. My wife’s father’s 
he Kel is a fish in our river doth swim, child ; that is my wife herself. 2. Civil. 3, 


nd the Nose is a feature not far from the chin; Reviver. 4. Perpetual motion—also, wealth. 
he initials of these when placed in rotation, 5, Because it turns hops into shops. 6. Police. 
kes Hansen, whose talents deserve admira-'7, Mutton. 8. Bell. 9. The letter L. 10. 


tion. ‘Scandal. 11. A River. 
OF THE ALLIGATION TABLE, | Or tar Conunprems. 1. Because it 
Put 2 = the Moidores, (30s.) ‘makes ofd Metal Gold Metal. 2. The word 
¥= Guineas, (23s.) “Alphabet. 3. Spark, Park, Ark. 4. Book- 


hen 100 — a — y = Pistoles, (18s. 6d.) (Case. 5. Knell (Neill-ell.) 6. A Toast. 
hen pr. Quest. 3602 ++ 276y + 222 (100— 17, Just-ice. 8. Pit-saw. 9. Man-age. 10, 
— y) = 24000. , Because it is Madder. 11. Because it is a 


2300 — 9y ‘flame without a wick. 12, Red haired men 
-—— wh; from which y = 25 who always have their fire locks about them. 
23 [p. + 18 — 18. 13. The word short. 14, Because it makes 


‘+e —6& 100 —xr—y = 76 pistoles. |a Road Broad. 15. Putting the fire out, 16. 
Hence the sum can be paid with 6 moidores, ‘he word longer, to which when no is added 
3 guineas, and 76 pistoles. Or, by giving becomes no longer. 17. Because, though the 
ange of the same pieces, it may be paid in latter may be a good man, the former is a bet- 
number of other ways, as may be deduced, ter. 18. Because they are left. 19. Because 
om the above equation. ihe is always (for-getting.) 20. We should in 

AGAIN, jthat case be Miss-represented. 21. It is a 
Set down on the left the 100 pistoles ; mul- circular letter. 


ply it by the lowest part, 184s, == 18508s.;) Or rue Cuanangs. 1. Washing-ton. 2, 
ice the 2100, after having reduced it to/Watch-man. 3. Schuyl-kill. 


illings, on the right; substract 1850 from! ©, cue Praostems.—<1. First pour the 3 

for | gallon cannister full from the 8, which will 
me the leave 3 in the 8, none in the S, and the 5 full; 
then fil! the 3 out of the 5,and there will re- 

S93. for a. divideds then eublsect the 184 ‘main 2 in the 5, and the 5S full; then empty 


om the 30~place the remaining 114 opposite the 3 into the 8, which will then contain 6 
¢ 30 for a divisor—divide the 150 by 114, |S#llons, and the 3 will be empty ; pour the 
‘ » 2 out of the 5, into the 3; then fillthe 5 out 


be the b “of the 8, which is in the 8 gallon cannister, 
snd there will remain 1 in the 8, 2 in the 3, 
et—as for example: 


100 ps. 30s, 2000s. Jand the 5 will be full; then pour 1 gallon out 
184 23 1850 


7 114) 150 ( 6 moi. ‘of the 5 into the 3, which will fill it; then 
69 jempty the 3 into the 1, which will leave 4 in 
—- the 5, and 4 in the 8 gallon canister—and the 
44) 81 (18 gui. | oil is divided equally without any measure ex- 
81 cept the three canisters. 
— 76 pis. 2. What number, when multiplied by 1, 2, 
—- 13, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10, the product of which, 
100 if added together, will produce exactly the 
The 76 pistoles is found by subtracting the multiplicand ? ‘ : : 
| 9 


oidores and guineas from 100. | | 

The above is in Voster’s Arithmetic, under 1 i 3 4 
i¢head of Alligation total; but is done by ~ — om — 

ie rule Virgins, similar to that of Alligation. 9—9 18--9 27—9 56—9 
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REBUSES. 


1. The god that gave the curling vine, 
A flower whose colours beauteous shine, 
A beast that roams in search of prey, | 
A king that rul’d with haughty sway, | 
The initials join’d, ye ladies fair, 
An ancient city will declare. 


| Tho’ not in a tree—nor a shrub am T found— 
Tho’ not in the tempest—I come in the storm— 
Tho’ not in the thunder—’m heard in 
sound. 
I dwell not with man—yet with woman I share 
| The joysand the loves that to mortals are given. 
J am without end—yet the tomb can declare 
My name—-for my home with corruption is ther 
| With God do Llive—tho’ Pm banish’d from He. 
| 
| 


} 


2. She who in vain foretold the fall of Troy, | 
And she, belov’d by Priam’s am’rous boy ; | 
Cynara’s son, by Venus mourn’d in vain, | 4. Three fourths of a kind of earth, and, 


When the fierce boy her lovely Liope had |well known metal, makes the name of a bir, 


slain : | 5. Four-fifths of a beau, and an employ. 
The king whose son by lawless conquest ment of Boatmen, will give the name of ano. 
hurld ther bird. 
Deail. destruction o’era bleeding world; | 
The tachfal guardian of Ulysses’ son, 6. A vowel, half of a wild beast, (with th 
Who taught him vice in all its shapes to omission of a vowel,) half a woman’s name, ani 
shun ; a consonant, will give the name of a large am. 


The Grecian Chief, who for a girl did weep, |™al. 


ven. 


And he whose trident rules the roaring, aie 
CONUNDRUMS. 
Th se join’d, you thence may quick!) | 1. Why isa Shad in the market like a Ly 


natic ? 

A man well skill’d in healing all mankind. 
. . | 2. Why is a Physician out of practice likes 

3. An insect of note, with one third of a grain, pash man? ae 

The nanie of « liquor with ease will explain. | > 


Why is an intemperate man like 3 
~weathercock ? 


ENIGMAS, | 4, Why is a fashionable horse like the Ger. 
A sea bounds my entrance of such seridus moment Mantown turnpike ? 


Without it, the ve 5. Why is a difficulty overcome like 
igure comes ater much SHA PCO the sun, | Knight on horseback 
Which is at least the ove Lalf of the moon: 
The next and last figure of » hie Lam formed, - | 6. W hy is a Baker’s jacket like Lord Dy. 
TIsthe name ofa plant iniasion When warmed ron’s Writings 
Is partaken of freely and 7 Whvisa rood clock like a man whe 
Without fear that a Grzziness rise in the head : 

a lives bv credit! 
My whele is a dwelling where the wild breezes 


moan, 8. Why is the Otto of Roses like two d 
And the peasant boy whistles his lay of ‘sweet the lowest coins of the United States ? 

home -" 9. Why is the stopping of a current like 


Eve’s name? 

10. There is but little difference between 
feasting and fasting ; what is it? 
11. Whiy is the letter D like a sailor? 


12. Why is the Schuylkill river like a man’s 
coat ? 


2. My first’s a conjunction, a vowel contains, | 
And of Spain’s present monareh it bears the re-. 
5 
My second 's a perpendicular thing, 
ty the bye, without it, Spain ne'er had a king; 
But my last whieh IT mean by my second and third, 
For joined together they form but one word, 
Ts more durable either than monarchs or crowns, 
Although it is oftencst dealt im by clowns: 
Jt is hard, it is ductile, and many a pound 
Of this curious article hes ‘neath the ground: 
My whole or my first, my second and third, 
Conjoined forms simply a furniture word, 
And oft of my last mentioned substance is made, || 
But I cease, for already too much Ihave said. | 


_ 1s. Fortune T loved, and long I soaght her, 
i But her [ missed, and got her daughter 
Quere—who did I get ? 
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—eacl » year, ‘ontain 32 larg 
5. T dwell in the clouds, tho’ I’m notinthesir, cach month, throughout the year, to contain 32 lar 


I’m found in the ocean—y et not in the sea— 
Tn sorrow live, tho’ removed trom ail eare, 
Pm scen in devotion—but never in prayer— 

oa alwaysin love—yet from passion AM) _or 26 cts. per number. 

You have in the oak of the forest my form— | 


stitched m covers. 
| A veat Title Page and Index will be furnished to sud 
seribers at the conclusion of each voiume. 
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